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NEWS OF 


HE temporary set-back on a section of the Russian front, the 
= standstill in Italy and the deplorable abandonment of Leros, 
following on the deplorable abandonment of Cos, are reminders, 
possibly salutary and certainly pertinent, of the hard fact that there 
is no question of this war wearing itself away to its close. It will 
have to be fought to a close, and fought hard, fought as the Russians 
have been fighting it for months and years. How serious is the 
menace the Russians themselves are having to meet at Manstein’s 
hands is not yet fully revealed. The news that Russians are giving 
ground anywhere is so unfamiliar that it calls for some mental 
adjustment to interpret it. The obvious purpose of the German 
attack is to compel the Russian High Command to divert troops 
tc the threatened sector and so relieve the pressure on the retreating 
German armies elsewhere. That plan has not yet succeeded, and 
there is every likelihood that the Russians, adopting a little of that 
elastic defence so popular with their enemies, will succeed in holding 
Manstein in the Zhitomir region and at the same time continue 
their victorious advances elsewhere. But this evidence of the 
capacity of the Germans for even a limited offensive emphasises 
with some urgency the need for accelerating whatever co-ordinated 
military action was decided on at Moscow. There has been singu- 
larly little disposition in this country to critiaise the directors of 
high strategy, but quite apart from the fiasco of Leros the failure of 
our Middle East forces to make any move towards action in the 
Balkans—for which lectures to the Yugoslavs by Sir Henry Maitland 
Wilson are not a satisfying substitute—is causing growing perplexity 
and uneasiness. What is manifestly needed in the present state of 
Germany’s morale and military situation is an accumulation. of co- 
ordinated blows. Both accumulation and co-ordination are still very 
much to seek. Meanwhile the population at home has its duties. It 
is not encouraging to learn that we are getting fewer aeroplanes 
because of strikes and using too much fuel because of extravagance. 


The Sacrifice of Leros 

Public opinion will not be satisfied until the whole question of 
Cos, Leros and Samos has been cleared up. After days of heroic 
resistance in which 3,000 British troops and 5,000 Italians received 
and deserved public admiration for holding on against perpetually 
reinforced German troops and mass bombing-attacks against which 
there was virtually no protection, we now learn that the inevitable 
has happened—that the garrison has been overwhelmed and the 
island lost: What the public will want to know is who planned 
expeditions against islands which ‘could not be effectually reinforced 
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by sea or protected from the air? Under whose direction were the 
forces in Leros and Samos kept in their hopeless position after Cos 
had proved a failure and the air-support it might have rendered was 
not forthcoming? And incidentally it might be asked, from whom 
in Whitehall emanates the lame and preposterous argument that the 
effect of the diversion of German effort needed to recapture Leros 
may prove equal to that caused by our fight for Greece and Crete? 
The expedition to Greece was a delaying action directed against the 
victorious Germans in the moment of Greece’s extreme agony—a 
moment when the holding up of the enemy was of vital consequence 
for all military operations in the East. The recent ill-judged ex- 
peditions to the Aegean were undertaken when we have over- 
whelming superiority in the Mediterranean and when adventures of 
this kind should be undertaken in sufficient force or not at all. To 
adopt the course taken was to make a present to the enemy of 
gallant troops and the prestige of a local victory which they so 
badly need. The least that can be done now is to give a full 
explanation of the planning and conduct of these ill-conceived and 
ill-supported operations. 


The Bombardment of Sofia 

The blow struck by a strong force of American bombers on 
Sofia, the capital of Bulgaria, has military significance for the 
Germans and political significance for the satellite States. It will be 
observed, in the first place, that it was made by Air Forces operating 
from bases in Italy, which are near enough to make life uncomfort- 
able anywhere for the enemy in Greece, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. 
In selecting Sofia as their target, they chose, in a region where com- 
munications for the most part are poor, the nodal point for the 
whole railway system of the Balkans, with lines radiating north- 
west to Belgrade, north-east to Bucharest, south to Salonica, and 
east towards Turkey. It is reported from many quarters that much 
damage was done and that political demonstrations followed. The 
raid occurred at the moment when the Bulgarian Prime Minister 
and Foreign Minister had just returned from Hitler’s headquarters and 
had doubtless heard demands for more help for Germany. It is a 
forcible reminder that Bulgaria has backed the wrong horse. The 
Bulgarian Gov nent has beer:peculiarly slow to read the signs of 
the times, and ha ven recently been seeking to lay hands on Greek 
territory, but-it must see now <cangers on all sides ; and it will not 
willingly undertake more commitments on her Turkish frontier or in 
the direction of Greece and Yugoslavia. The raid on Sofia is a lesson 
to be digested in Rumania and Hungary as well as Bulgaria. 
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Badoglio Reconstructs 

Marshal Badoglio has formed a new Italian Cabinet in which 
certain persons in his former Ministry objectionable to the Allies 
are not included. It is to be regarded as an interim Government 
composed of persons immediately available, whose function it is to 
bring the executive Ministries into working order so that the day- 
to-day work of govetmment may be carried on. The necessity of 
restoring the machinery of administration as soon as possible has 
been pressed upon him by the head of the Allied Mission. The 
Marshal has announced that he himself will relinquish his position 
as head of the Government as soon as the Allies reach Rome. On 
one point he takes a firm stand—that major constitutional decisions 
should not be taken until the liberation of Italy has been completed 
and the Italian people as a whole can openly decide on the form 
of government. For this reason, though he would like to have 
had Count Sforza and the philosopher Benedetto Croce in his 
Cabinet, he is unable to accept their conditions—namely, that the 
King should be required to abdicate, the Crown Prince to renounce 
the succession,. and that the Crown Prince’s son should be made 
King with a Regent to act during his minority, The Marshal 
is on unchallengeable ground when he says that in a matter of this 
importance the decision is one which should be left to the Italian 
people as a whole. The Allies are profoundly interested in the 
abolition of Fascism and the establishment of a Government in 
accordance with the real desires of the people ; but precisely Because 
their views and their policy are democratic, it is not for them to 
support this or that coastitutional procedure over the heads of the 
Italian people. It would be wrong and foolish on our part to 
attempt to shape internal policy in every country conquered or 
liberated by the Allies. 


Lend-Lease in Reverse 

The British Government’s “Report on Mutual Aid” presented 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer has naturally received almost 
as much attention in America as in this country, setting out as it does 
the facts about supplies and services from this country to the 
United States in reverse of Lend-Lease, and the payments or free 
deliveries which we have made to other Allied countries. The 
American public has not generally been aware of the fact that we 
have provided mutual aid to the United States on a very large 
scale, though naturally it falls short of what she has sent to us 
under Lend-Lease. The aid that we have given to other Allied 
nations is greater still ; the payments made to all members of the 
United Nations in excess of sums received from them amounted 
last summer to over £2,250,000,000. It appears. that America’s 
Lend-Lease expenditure up to May 25th was 12 per cent. of her 
total war expenditure ; the proportion of Britain’s mutual aid ex- 
penditure was Io per cent., which is relatively not much less. But how 
would the balance stand if we attempted to assess all war sacrifices 
in terms of cash—if we included lives lost, property damaged and 
the other imponderables of war? These we so far take into account 
against most of our European Allies that we make no assessment 
of claim against them for equipment given or payments made on 
their behalf. President Roosevelt is fully aware that other things 
must be put in the balance besides cash. But all Americans do not 


take his generous view. ° 


The Minister of Reconstruction 

The changes in the Government announced last week transfer 
Lord Woolton from the Ministry of Food to the new office of 
Minister of Reconstruction, and bring Mr. Willink, a Conservative 
back-bencher who has quickly made a mark in the House of 
Commons to the Ministry of Health, whence Mr. Ernest Brown 
goes to be Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. It was a happy 
inspiration to seek a Minister of Reconstruction in Lord Woolton. 
At the Ministry of Food he has not merely been a brilliant organiser, 
establishing a smoothly-running machine for the complicated task 
of arranging the country’s food, but has applied a’ constructive 
policy in providing the nation with a well-balanced scientific diet. 
He may almost be said to have turned rationing into a means of 
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far-reaching social reform. The qualities which have made him so 
successful a Minister of Food seem likely to be thosé which we 
need in the sphere of reconstruction. He will be in the War 
Cabinet, and that is essential if he is to act with full authority, 
He would scarcely have accepted the job* unless he had been 
promised facilities for making a success of it. He has the immense 
task of co-ordinating or initiating plans aiming at what the Prime 
Minister has called “food, work, and homes for all.” Obviously, 
he will have to work closely with existing Departments, among 
them the Ministry of Planning, the Ministry of Health, the Office 
of Works, the Ministry of Labour, the Ministry of Agriculture, the 
Ministry of Food, and the Board of Education. Where exactly 
his duties begin and end is not yet made clear, and much doubtless 
will depend on his own conception of them, and on his success in 
carrying the War Cabinet with him and getting active co-operation 
from the Departments. The opportunity is one which will tax 
even Lord Woolton’s energy and talent to the full. 


Mr. Morrison and ‘Beveridge ”’ 

Many people, reading Mr. Herbert Morrison’s speech at Bolton 
last Friday, may have felt that he was damning the Beveridge Report 
with faint praise. The fact that the adoption of a policy to avoid 
unemployment is of even greater importance affords'no reason for 
making light of provision for social security. Realising that he 
may have laid himself open to criticism, he attempted on Sunday 
to correct the impression, and suggested that he was merely indi- 
cating that the Report was not perfect or acceptable in every par- 
ticular and in fact that he was emphasising the Assumption “C” of 
Sir William Beveridge himself. On that point Sir William had a 
word to say last Tuesday. The conditions of security and happiness 
enumerated by him were three, and the Plan for Social Security 
dealt with one. But “ it is vital that we should get them all.” The 
scheme which he had advanced was put forward as a minimum, 
not a maximum. What is disturbing about Mr. Morrison’s speeches 
is that he seems perfectly satisfied with the course of events. He does 
not seem in the least disturbed that a year has passed since the country 
was profoundly stirred by the publication of the Beveridge scheme 
and the expectation of quick action. He thinks it quite enough 
that at some time during the next few months we may look for- 
ward to a White Paper stating the Government’s intention, and 
even then he is able to hold out no more than a “ reasoned hope” 
that the scheme will be one “owing much to the inspiration of 
the Beveridge Report and calculated to comfort the country.” The 
vast majority of the country, unlike the Government, made up its 
mind about the Beveridge Report long ago, and will be not in the 
least comforted if some attenuated spectre of it is offered in its place. 


Mr. Bevin’s ‘‘ Human Budget ”’ 

Mr. Bevin made an announcement of great importance last Sunday 
when he said that his Ministry was setting up a fully-equipped 
department to prepare what he picturesquely described as a “ human 
Budget ”—the estimates of this Budget being those of the labour 
required in various fields of industry for twelve months ahead. He 
proposes to retain some of the war organisation he possesses with a 
view to handling, not after the event, but in advance, the problems 
which concern employment and unemployment. There is little doubt 
that in the years immediately following the war industry will 
require more workers than are available. There will be an army of 
workers required for housing alone, and industrial re-equipment, 
textiles and othe: consumption goods, ard many articles for export 
will make exacting claims. It will be the function of Mr. Bevin’s 
department to get returns from industry of labour ‘required, and to 
guide the flow of human material to the points where it is most 
needed. But it will be concerned not only with the more immediate 
problem of the labour shortage ; it will look forward and endeavour 
to anticipate the conditions of the labour market when some trades 
will show signs of slackening. To be forewarned is to be fore- 
armed, and slump tendencies may to some extent be counteracted 
by making provisiom for the transference of workers to other jobs 
in constructive work kept in reserve for just such a moment. Mr. 
Bevin is doing well to provide the machinery now. 
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THE LEBANON CRISIS 


T would be difficult to imagine an issue so superficially 
unimportant as regards the size of the territory and population 
involved being charged with more menacing possibilities than 
the situation created by the French coup d’état in Lebanon. So 
grave are the potentialities, indeed, that it is necessary to use 
studiously measured language in regard to them. When General 
de Gaulle, whatever his personal responsibility in the matter, 
refers airily to “a mere incident” he is ipso facto calling the 
quality of his own statesmanship into the most serious question. 
The effect of the action taken by the French delegate-general, 
M. Helleu, in arresting the President, Prime Minister and two 
other Ministers of the Lebanese Government and keeping them 
imprisoned has been to create alarm and disturbance throughout 
the Arab world, to lay a heavy strain on Anglo-French relations— 
for the action was taken without any consultation with the British 
in an area cf the highest strategic importance and in which Britain 
has substantial political and other interests—and to put an 
invaluable weapon into the hands of German propagandists, who, 
to do them bare justice, are past masters at exploiting such a 
situation as this. If General de Gaulle is incapable of appreciating 
what the consequences of his subordinates’ arbitrary and indefen- 
sible action may have then the difficulty of negotiating with him 
on normal terms regarding other issues will be greatly aggravated. 
What has happened cannot be properly understood without some 
knowledge of the background. The history of French administra- 
tion in Syria and Lebanon has not been altogether a happy one. 
France was not the Mandatory whom the inhabitants of those 
areas desired. They would have preferred the United States, and 
failing that Britain. The United States declined to accept any 
mandates at all, and since Britain became Mandatory for Iraq and 
Palestine, Syria and Lebanon almost necessarily went to France. 
The record of the relations between the Mandatory and the 
mandated.area need not be traced in detail. But after Britain 
had made a treaty with Iraq whereby that country was raised to the 
level of an independent sovereign State similar action in Syria 
was demanded, and a treaty to that effect was framed in 1936, to 
come into operation in 1939. It never did come into ‘operation, 
and had in fact not been ratified by France when war broke out. 
After the fall of France in 1940 the French authorities in Syria, 
headed by Generals Dentz and Mittelhauser, declared for Vichy, 
and some hard fighting was necessary before they capitulated to 
British and Free French forces. A new era then opened for Syria 
and Lebanon—or so the Syrians and Lebanese were fully justified 
in supposing, in view of the terms of the proclamation addressed 


to them by General Catroux in the name of the Free French.: 


After last week’s coup General Catroux’s words must be quoted 
textually. Saying specifically that he was speaking in the name of 
General de Gaulle, he told the people of Syria and Lebanon, 
“I come to put an end to the mandatory régime and to proclaim 
you free and independent. You will be henceforward sovereign 
and independent peoples, able either to form yourselves into 
independent States, or to unite into a single State. Your indepen- 
dent and sovereign status will be guaranteed by a treaty in which 
our mutual relations will be defined... . A great hour in your 
history has sounded. France declares you independent by the voice 
of her sons who are fighting for her life and the liberty of the 
world.” The Syrians and Lebanese understood by that what 
anyone who assumes that language exists to convey meaning and 
intention would understand by it. 

But this undertaking, which was given in June, 1941, bound 
not France only, for it. was accompanied by a statement that 
His Majesty’s Government “declare that they support and 
associate themselves with the assurance of independence given by 


General Catroux on behalf of General de Gaulle to Syria and 
Lebanon.” On November 26th, General Catroux read a pro- 
clamation at Beirut before the President of the Republic, whom 
he had just appointed, members of the Cabinet and other leaders, 
declaring the Lebanon an independent sovereign State. It was 
fully understood on both sides that during the war the strategic 
needs of the Allies must-be paramount. In 1942 the independence 
of the Lebanon State was formally recognised by Great Britain, 
the United States and other Allied nations. A few weeks ago a 
popularly elected Parliament declared for the revision of those 
clauses in the country’s constitution which limited its full indepen- 
dence, whereupon the French delegate-general, M. Helleu, who 
had recently been in Algiers and who has since asserted that he 
was acting on the explicit orders of General de Gaulle, arrested 
the President, Prime Minister and other Ministers, and installed 
as the head of the government a nominee of his own who commands 
no influence whatever in the country. Blood unfortunately has 
been shed, particularly the blood of students who were seeking, 
apparently quite peacefully, to interview the British Minister, Sir 
Edward Spears, and who were fired on by French troops outside 
the British Legation. The situation is still tense, and the reaction 
it is having in all Arab countries is disturbing in the extreme. 
In view of that, and the vital strategic importance of Syria and 
Lebanon, an immediate liquidation of the episode is imperative. 

No one can pretend that that will be easy, for the. situation 
does not admit of much face-saving. The imprisoned Ministers 
must manifestly be released. That will probably have been dons 
before these lines appear. Quite as obviously M. Helleu must 
be transferred to another sphere of activity, though if it is true 
that he was acting under General de Gaulle’s orders other and 
larger considerations may arise. All this, it may be hoped, is 
being arranged at this moment by General Catroux, and the more 
spontaneous and unhedged by reservations his action is, the greater 
the hope that steps may be retraced in time to avert serious 
consequences. It need not be argued that the Lebanon Government 
is blameless. The. question of its right to revise its own con- 
stitution raises nice juridical considerations, but the protestation of 
the French Committee of National Liberation that it has an inter- 
national trust to discharge and cannot surrender the mandate 
without the sanction of the League of Nations is little better than 
prevarication. The mandate was granted to France by the League 
of Nations in 1921. Today France is in enemy occupation and 
the League of Nations is in complete abeyance. France’s responsi- 
bilities under the mandate should have been thought of in 1941, 
before the full independence of Syria and Lebanon was pro- 
claimed by General Catroux, if they were to be thought of at all. 
And even if that point be waived, material though it is, the 
French delegate-general should have gone to the last limit of 
warning and reasoning and protest before resorting, if in any cir- 
cumstances he could be justified in resorting, to the steps he 
permitted himself to take last week. 

As it is, relations between Britain and the French Committes 
are directly affected. This action was taken without consultation 
with, or even the knowledge of, the British authorities on the 
spot. A series of protests was necessitated—by Sir Edward Spears 
at Beirut, by Mr. Macmillan’s deputy at Algiers, by Mr. Casey 
at Cairo. The British Government has to be on its guard against 
justifying the slightest suspicion that it is: making capital (not 
that there is in reality any capital to make) out of the fact that 
it is more popular in Syria and Lebanon than the French. It must 
guard equally against the danger of any action it may be compelled 
to take being interpreted in occupied France itself as anti-French 
—a development which the Germans can be counted on to do 
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the'r utmost to precipitate. There is a situation here which needs 
careful handling. Never was this country more pro-French. Never 
did it desire more ardently to see across the Channel a free and 
democratic French Government established on the soil of a 
liberated France and co-operating in the organisation of a liberated 
Europe. But that cannot justify support of the French Committee 
of National Liberation in steps which are politically unjustifiable 
and might easily be strategically disastrous. It is by no means 
to be desired that Britain should alone be making representations 
in this matter ; no question of an Anglo-French controversy must 
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arise. The United States clearly approves the British attitude 
and, vitally concerned as it is in the strategic issues involved, it 
could with advantage associate itself formally with the British 
protests. But what is most to be hoped, of course, is that General 
Catroux will succeed in restoring not merely peace but confidence, 
difficult though that may be. It is essential not only that this 
mischief shall be remedied but that there shall be some assurance 
that no repetition of it need be feared. The French Committee 
can ill afford to leave questionings and doubts in the minds of 
the British or American or Russian Governments. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HERE are several good reasons in favour of the appointment of 
Lord Woolton as Minister of Reconstruction, but one in 
particular is worth emphasising. Reconstruction will be a thankless 
job. A lot of people will fail to get all they want to get, and think 
they ought to have, and a lot of others will have to give up in the 
public interest what they don’t want to give up. Those who benefit 
will forget to be thankful, those who think they have ground for com- 
plaint will never forget to complain. For the post that involves all 
this the Prime Minister has chosen a man who in what might be 
thought an equally thankless job has not merely succeeded con- 
spicuously, but attained remarkable popularity. I was myself rather 
inclined to think that it was rather a negative kind of popularity— 
that people who thought they would soon be wanting to hang Lord 
Woolton have decided they don’t want to hang him at all. But that 
is pu:t ‘ng it too low. Public opinion is being silently and scientifically 
tested all the time on many subjects, and the test in this field reveals 
that in general popularity Lord Woolton stands second only to the 
Prime Minister. I don’t say that a poll of every adult in the kingdom 
would necessarily give this result, but it is near enough. In view of 
all this, I read with interest in London Calling of November 4th an 
interview with Lord Woolton in which the Minister of Food “ declined 
to comment on post-war plans,” declaring “... the principal 
job we have is to win this war, and as far as I am concerned my mind 
and energies will be devoted to the immediate and practical problem, 
how we can keep the home supplies going.” 
* . * * 

It is curious that on the day on which the appointment of the 
Duke of Gloucester to be Governor-General of Australia is announced 
a letter should reach me from Melbourne on the subject of royal 
Governors-General. What the writer had in mind was not Australia, 
but India. What is not realised in Britain, he insists, is the totally 
different attitude of Indians towards the British Government and 
towards the King-Emperor, and he quotes a distinguished Indian 
who said to him recently: “ Will you Britishers never learn? You 
sent the late Duke of Connaught to Canada as Governor-General, 
you sent the late Prince Arthur of Connaught to South Africa, the 
British Government was to have sent the late Duke of Kent to 
Australia, but to the very place where you should have sent Royalty— 
India—no ; we are a coloured people, we are not good enough for 
Royalty as Viceroy. Cannot you British see what this all means 
in the eyes of India and the East ? Will you never learn ?” There 
is obviously a point to be considered here ; otherwise I should not 
have quoted the letter. But, of course, it is not immediate now that 
a new Viceroy has just taken up his duties. And, apart from that, 
the difficulty of sending a member of the Royal Family to a post 
in which he might have to handle highly controversial questions of 
internal politics raises very serious questions. 

* * * * 

The appointment of Dr. J. S. Whale to be Headmaster of Mill 
Hill wil, I imagine, be viewed with mixed feelings by Free Church- 
men, not from any doubt of Dr. Whale’s capacity but from a fear 
that one of the most eloquent voices in the Free Churches will be 
more rarely heard except in Mill Hill school chapel. The appoint- 
ment, moreover, is a bold experiment. Not many men cou'd take 
charge of a school of 500 boys successfully with no previous experi- 
ence of teaching except in theological colleges. But one thing is 


certain—Dr. Whale would not have undertaken such a task,, how-, 


ever strong the pressure on him, unless he were confident he could 
discharge it effectively. And if he believes he can, he can. Mill 
Hi'l has suffered various vicissitudes since Mr. M. L. Jacks resigned 
the Headmastership in 1937. Dr. C. K. Derry, who succeeded 
him, went into Government service in 1940. Mr. A. J. R. Roberts, 
who followed, died this year, and Mr. Jacks came tack temporarily 
pending a permanent appointment. The school itself meanwhile 
has been evacuated to the distant St. Bees. All rather unsettling. 
* 7 7 a 

Shuttle propaganda between Moscow and London is an unsatis- 
factory business. Pravda, I see, in Moscow, reprints with much 
approval an article from a paper called the Polish Tribune, published 
in London, denouncing Polish intrigues in London and sounding 
generally a strong pro-Soviet note. Perhaps Pravda knows more 
about the Polish Tribune than I have been able to discover. What 
I should like very much to know is who edits this journal, who 
finances it, and how many copies it sells (not distributes free of 
charge) every day or week or whenever it appears. No one has a 
greater admiration for most of what Russia is doing, and Marshal 
Stalin is saying, today than I have, and I am as alive as most people 
to the shortcomings of Poland. But the breach of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Poland, the organisation in Russia of a Polish army corps 
owning no allegiance to the Polish Government, and now this quota- 
tion from an obscure and unknown sheet of an article plainly more 
friendly to the Russians than to the Polish Government, is all 
calculated to make serious and unnecessary trouble. 

cs * * * 

WHY AN FAU ? is a singularly Chinese-looking question to be 
faced with, and gf I had not encountered it within the covers of a 
report—the fourth—of the Friends’ Ambulance Unit I should have 
found my rather low-standard sagacity unequal to the occasion. Even 
so I should have written F.A.U., though I admit that FAU has 
aesthetic attractions. To the question the whole booklet is an answer, 
and a very impressive answer it is, this record of the work of men 
who are not ready to fight but quite ready to be killed, as many of 
them have beén, in the service of humanity. They are. working in 


.the Middle East, in Abyssinia, in Bengal, in China and at all sorts 


of tasks here at home. “Our three teams are all in the field,” one 
of them writes me direct from the depths of China. “I spend the 
time rushing down to the front and up again [He is doing medical 
work of various kinds] ... it all helps in Chinese-foreign 
relations.” This particular member of the Unit has behind him a 
striking record of ambulance-driving, first in Finland, then in 
Norway, and after that fire-fighting through the 1940-41 blitzes in the 
East End. Now China. Next, what? The F.A.U. in this war has 
more than lived up to the standards it set in the last. 
* os * * 

I referred last week to H.M.S. ‘ Janus.’ Here are a few facts I 
have acquired about that distinguished vessel. She was laid 
down in 1937 and completed in 1939. Since then she has been in 
action from Norway to Crete; she was engaged in the Battle of 
Matapan ; she helped to fight convoys through to Malta in that 
gallant island’s darkest days ; she enjoyed herself steaming up and 
down the coast of Libya and bombarding it. And she is now ——? 
She is now wanting football shirts and shorts and boots, and I have 
undertaken to try and raise some. Not new ones, I am afraid, 
because of Mr. Dalton. Has any reader any to spare? JANuS, 
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A REMARKABLE DEFENSIVE 


By STRATEGICUS 


OME of the ambiguities in the present military situation are 

obvious ; and they have already been discussed. But there are 
others which do not in any sense conflict with the picture of a 
great Army compelled to temporary, and generally unsatisfactory, 
makeshifts, though they may be irritating and confusing. Such are 
the incidents in the German offensive in the Dodecanese. It is 
perfectly natural that an army strategically thrown back on the 
defensive should retain some local initiattve and the capacity for a 
tactical offensive. We, of all people, should know that, since we 
had only that consolation until about a year ago. Indeed, many took 
it rather hard that we did no more than defeat two great armies 
and redeem an empire. 

It is, therefore, not unnatural that Germany should be recapturing 
the islands we seized in September. If there is one thing we can 
predicate of the German Army and its leaders it is that they will 
exhaust every expedient before they surrender. There is little point 
in Hitler insisting that he will never give in. We saw a marginal 
comment on that in Tunisia, and it taught us that, beyond this 
pattern of war with its rules and conventions, there is the fighting 
spirit which defies or ignores them. It is that which triumphed in 
Russia ; for it is impossible to look back on the Russian campaigns 
without being convinced that though they show astonishing skill, 
versatility and organising power, it is the invincible spirit behind 
them that has brought the Russian armies to their present position. 
It is not that the Germans abandon the battle while there is any 
conceivable chance; buc that the Russians—and after the heroic 
defiance of 1940 we may include ourselves—continue when the 
conventional, and ordinarily conceivabie, chance seems gone. 


But the Dodecanese inevitably offers a chance, a sound, con- 
ventional, military chance ; and the Germans are apparently deter- 
mined to seize it. They can give their troops fighter cover, and it is, 
in general, impossible to fight successfully when one side has it 
and the other has not. Cos and Leros should, therefore, be gifts 
to the enemy; but, as soon as this is said, we are driven to ask 
what conceivable purpose there was in attempting to hold them, It 
is not so much fife loss of these islands that disturbs us. They 
matter very little while Rhodes remains in the hands of the enemy ; 
and, in any case, the picture of an Allied army making its way by 
these small stepping-stones to the mainland 1s far from encouraging. 
When we begin the invasion of the Balkans, it is to be hoped, we 
shall by-pass them and leave them to detain away from the battle 
area the aircraft for which the ground-troops will then be clamour- 
ing. They provide the Germans with some innocent propaganda, 
but otherwise they are of little importance. 

What is disturbing is the suggestion that the position was never 
thought out. Mathematics have only a very subsidiary part in war, 
and it is rarely just to invoke them. But if ever any position were 
mathematically untenable, it is the Dodecanese. What is, then, 
disturbing is the spectacle of brave men being left in an untenable 
situation. Britain has far too few trained men, even if we could 
ever become reconciled to the loss of any unnecessarily. It is just 
possible that the Balkan campaign, which at a certain point would 
make these gestures altogether too expensive a luxury, has been 
held up by the political ferment that seems to develop so easily 
and so seriously in the Near East. The Balkan troubles are among 
the few wholly discouraging factors in the war, and the Lebanon 
explosion suggests that there are other places where the flash-point 
is low. It is when we reflect upon such possibilities and such 
events that we glean a new insight into the meaning of Germany’s 
fight for time. Looking at the Balkans and Lebanon, can we say 
that, from her point of view, dragging on the war, when the general 
military situation suggests all is lost, is quite hopeless? 

If the Allies make mistakes, or if they indulge in the luxury of 
disputes and disunity, they must expect that the Germans will turn 
them to the best account. They suffer in Russia from the know- 
ledge that they are facing an adversary who will profit by every 


slip they make, and they will certainly take advantage of any made 
by us Leros is disturbing for the reasons given ; but, as compared 
with the vast movements that are at present taking place in Russia, 
it is simply an irrelevance. For some time the Germans affected 
to regard the Italian campaign in much that way ; but now their 
attitude-has changed, and, with ten or eleven divisions engaged on 
what they have determined to make a winter line, they récognise the 
inconvenience of the Allied Army Group. This in itself is signi- 
ficant ; far, to be quite frank, ten divisions do not suggest the order 
of continental armies. The Italian campaign has begun to be a 
nuisance to ‘the Germans because they are experiencing the 
tremendous strain of the continued pressure in Russia. 


General Vatutin has pushed out so great a bulge west of Kiev 
that now this “elastic” process of “shortening the front” has 
resulted in lengthening the iine very considerably. The problem of 
reserves, which from the first was seen to be the crux of the struggle 
between Germany and Russia, calls for a solution. German com- 
mentators frankly admit the difficulties without promising any easy 
way out. Indeed, there are hints of further withdrawals ; and, when 
we have fully realised that the front is definitely and obviously 
longer than before the Germans set out to shorten it with a view 
to economy in reserves, we can see that already the Russians have 
won an important victory even if it goes no further. 

At this very serious juncture the German Command are still 
using their troops ~ery skilfully. In the southern sector, where 
Vatutin threatens to complete a greater encirclement than that from 
which Manstein escaped by his success at Krivoi Rog, the advance 
in the critical direction is being pegged. At Krivoi Rog one arm 
of the pincers threatened to close in on the troops in the pocket 
to the east. It was held open while the troops effected a readjust- 
ment. It is true that the price paid for that relief was the break 
through at Melitopol and the extension of the line to Kherson. 
Still, if Manstein did not wish to evacuate the bend with the mar- 
ganese of Nikopol, that was the best thing to do—if i: could be 
done safely. That is the question that is now being answered. 
After Krivoi Rog camz Fastov. This junction lies on the direct 
line to Vinnitsa on the Bug and Zhmerinka on the Lemberg-Odessa 
railway. The severance of that line would so gravely complicate the 
supply, reinforcement and evacuation of the German armies below 
the Dnieper that it had to be prevented at almost any cost. 

It was prevented, and one can recognise the skill and -resolution. 
But what price has Manstein paid for this respite? Zhitomir has 
fallen, and the Russians hold now a considerable strip of the main 
lateral communications of the German Army. They have pene- 
trated beyond Zhitomir and are threatening Korosten, which is a 
junction on the same lateral communications, and the main line below 
the Pripet Marshes into the aeart of Poland. Even that is not the 
whole of the price, since the Russians have now cut the main line 
and road by which Gomel is linked with the west. The defence 
of Gomel has been one of the most remarkable incidents in the 
year’s campaign; and as there is still a line towards the north- 
west by which the garrison can be reinforced, or if necessary escape, 
it may continue for a while to defy the Russian threats. But the 
position is definitely perilous The Russians have cast a line about 
the fortress on the east and’ north, and it would be very natural 
for them to complete the encirclement, as their most recent move- 
ments suggest. 

The alternation of these powerful thrusts, with the full knowledge 


- that they ar2 designed to be articulated later on and become an 


irresistible gigantic movement, makes the problem of the defence 
extremely difficult. Not only are troops pinned down, or alter- 
natively drawn off to some unexpected point, but it cannot be 
certain whether the obvious riposte does not equally play into the 
Russian hands. Below Fastov, for instance, has Manstein effected 
any real relief? There can hardly be any doubt that evacuation of 
the whole of the troops below the Dnieper would be the higher 
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prudence, For what will happen if the Russians, temporarily pre- 
vented from extending towards the south-west, should continue to 
push out to the west? It may be all the better finally for the 
Russian plan for Manstein to hold on about Nikopol and Fastov. 
The Russian Staff, if they have the resources for it, may have 
designed a greater envelopment than Stalingrad. 

Whatever the Russian plan, whatever the Russians’ 
resources, it is obvious that so far they have contrived to out- 
manoeuvre Manstein. When about Krivoi Rog he selected the best 
point to hold, as he was determined to maintain himself in the 
eastern part of the bend, he weakened his hold on Kiev, and for the 
first time the Russians have given us their version of Blitzkrieg. 
Manstein has again chosen the critical point on which to deliver 
his counter-attack. Has he once again laid himself open to a more 
damaging reply? The Germans are still fighting with undiminished 
discipline and with very remarkable skill ; but the strain on them 
tends to reach the breaking-point. , 


INDIA’S WORLD-ROLE—II 


By SIR GEORGE SCHUSTER, M.P. 


relative 


Y article in last week’s Spectator reviewed the position in the 
countries around the Indian Ocean, hitherto unified under 
British power, and concluded that the essential problem was to find 
a way towards national self-determination without a “ Balkanisation ” 
which might transform this region from a nucleus of order to a 
breeding-ground for war. To solve this problem various proposals 
have been made. One plan, of special interest as coming from an 
Indian, is given in The Future of South East Asia by K. M. Panikkar, 
the Dewan of an Indian State and a delegate to the last Pacific 
Relations Conference. 

Breaking away from the prevalent obsession with internal politics, 
Panikkar looks outwards to the uncertain world. Three principles 
govern his thought; first, that the security of the Indian Ocean 
Region can only be maintained with a powerful India as its nucleus 
(an India with adequate forces and a modern industry to equip them); 
secondly, that India cannot abdicate her responsibility as the base 
for order, since unless the whole region is secure, India herself is not 
secure ; thirdly, that in present circumstances India can only dis- 
charge this responsibility if she is allied with an external Great 
Power. 

Panikkar looks back to the Old Indian Empire as a common defence 
area, and proposes the creation, not of a greater Moghul Empire in 
Delhi,. but of a Triune Commonwealth in which “on the basis of 
equality and freedom, Pakistan, Hindustan and Burma should be 
united as a single defence area, held together and strengthened by 
co-operation with Britain to form a great structure for peace and 
security in Asia.” Grouped round this strong core would be the 
countries of “ Further India ”—Thailand, Indo-China, the Nether- 
lands East Indies, Malaya and Singapore. A long period of co-opera- 
tion between India and Britair. is his basic postulate ; but, since 
he is as strongly nationalist as any of the Congress leaders, he 
stipulates that this must be a new relation of equal association. 
But he faces facts too, and, like Mr. Lippmann, recognises that 
vital interests must shape the foreign policy of nations and that 
the only sure foundation for international collaboration is mutual 
advantage. While he foresees such mutual advantage for 
India and Britain in trade exchanges, his main point is that 
an independent India handling her own naval problems and 
exercising command of the regional seas provides the one safe plan 
for Britain, since “the policy of a naval garrison under the long 
shadow of the Grand Fleet has been conclusively proved inadequate 
for modern conditions.” 

This is a valuable book, but its author aims at giving an intro- 
ductory outline rather than a completed project. Many difficulties 
suggest themselves. He hopes to meet the Hindu-Moslem problem 
by setting up two independent States united by an “ organic relation- 
ship” and “with no place for constitutional safeguards or majority 
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and minority considerations.” But he avoids any discussion of 
boundaries. Again, these two States are to be united together and 
with Burma by the single tie of a common defence policy. Could an 
“organic relationship” on such a basis be strong enough? Can 
defence be ‘thus isolated from the sum of national activities? Could 
such a tie stand the strain produced by possibly discordant domestic 
policies? These fundamental questions remain unanswered. Nor 


is sufficient attention given to the arrangements in the transition ° 


period while India is building up strength for her full role. 

A second plan of importance was put forward by Lord Hailey 
at the last Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations. This, 
starting equally from the fundamental consideration of security, has 
wider scope and a centre of gravity further East. It places the main 
emphasis on the need for active co-operation “of the sovereign 
nations interested in the Zone” (including America), together with 
the peoples now dependent on European Colonial Powers. The aim 
will be to promote among these peoples a status “which will give 
them both the incentive and means to organise for their own 
defence.” The main proposal is for a Pacific Zone Council “ consist- 
ing of the representatives of the sovereign Powers concerned ” which 
would have the double function, first, of being the local agency for 
whatever organisation may be established by the United Nations for 
safeguarding the peace of the world, and, secondly, of securing, 
by joint consultation and co-operative action, a common economic 
policy in the Zone. Lord Hailey’s plan thus puts the Indian Ocean 
area in a wider setting, and makes its problem the direct interest of 
all the United Nations. But the vital importaace of the Indian 
Ocean area, with India as its key, renains undiminished. No order 
in the wider zone could be secure without a stable India. 


These and other plans should be read against the background of 
Professor Coupland’s report, which ends the study of India’s internal 


- problems on the final note that constitutional settlements are valueless 


without external security, that India cannot by her sole efforts achieve 
this, and that its achievement is far more than her sole interest since 
“ the war has proved that the security of India is a strategic necessity 
for the maintenance of peace and freedom in the world.” 

The ideas thus briefly sketched help towards an appreciation of 
the problem and indicate a pattern for its final solution. But none 
shows the way through all the difficulties, and many questions remain 
unanswered. No full answer can be attempted™here ; but certain 
suggestions may be thrown out. In the first place the paramount 
need is that the realities of the security question should be faced by 
all concerned—by India and the whole British Commonwealth, by 
America and all the United Nations. Secondly, it should be helpful 
to consider the problem rather in terms of a definite programme than 
of a constitutional arrangement. It may indeed be doubted whether 
any constitutional arrangements for the Indian Ocean countries can 
be devised which could both satisfy their claims for national liberty 
and be trusted automatically to ensure common action for defence. 
What is needed as a start is something more concrete—a definite 
programme, say a ten-year programme, for the next steps, to 
be embodied in treaties which would themselves be integral parts 
of the final peace settlement and the post-war policy of the 
United Nations. The niere discussion of the key questions involved 
in such a programme would be helpful. What is to be the defence 
plan for this area? How far is it a matter of guarding the gateways 
or strategic outposts ? Where must these be placed ? With what 
forces must they be guarded ? What industrial capacity must be 
built up within the area to equip and service them ? By. what stages 
can this capacity be built up? What contribution is to be made by 
each of the nations within the area and by the Powers outside to 
the common defence task ? What forces shall India provide ? What 
is to be the programme for their training ? When will they be 
complete with Indian arms and Indian personnel from the highest 
command downwards? How is the transition period to be 
handled? : 

It is by facing questions like these—and there are many more— 
that we can all get down to realities. The details must be settled 
between Britain and India ; but the strategic plan concerns all the 
United Nations. It demands vision and expert knowledge. Only 
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when it is settled can there be realistic discussion of the details with 
India. The responsibility for the initiative must rest with the British. 

These thoughts point to a new approach, to a new British message 
to India. “We stand,” that might run, “on our past declaration. 
You are to frame your constitution and to choose independence if you 
so desire. But independence is meaningless without external security. 
To provide that we must all pull together. Here is our plan—the 
plan of the United Nations. Will you play your part? Will you 
agree with us on ours, on the preparation and garrisoning of the 
necessary bases, &c.? The plan involves the development of Indian 
industry. We want to help you in that. Will you work out.a plan 
and tell us what help you want from us ?” From realistic discussions 
of such questions all parties might turn back to the constitutional 
problem in a new spirit. Professor Coupland reminds us of Burke’s 
wise saying—“ The situation of man is the preceptor of his duty.” 
Surely it is also true that national constitutions and international 
arrangements must be so framed as to work in the actual conditions 
of their time and in a form appropriate to the practical tasks which 
lie before the Governments concerned. The first task that will lie 
before the United Nations after the war will be to build a structure 
of world security. Within this structure all nations must find a 
place ; and its law will be that each can enjoy every liberty except 
one—the liberty to destroy it. 


THE SMALL TRADER’S CASE 
By ELLIOTT DODDS 


HE Small Trader—that Forgotten Man—has blushed of late to 
find himself in the limelight. Official commissions have sat 
upon him. A Liberal committee has been inquiring into- his problems 
and has issued a fifty-page report. A Conservative Committee has 
been created to champion him. This concern for the Small Man* is 
very welcome, for he is an exceedingly important person, not merely 
in virtue of his numbers. (it has been estimated that the Unit Shop 
represents 80 per cent. of all the shops in the country, with 45 per 
cent. of the turn-over), but as a social and economic factor. He is part 
of the community in which his business is situated ; in the villages 
and the smaller towns especially he is an “institution”; he 
takes an interest in local affairs, and provides the material from 
which much of the personnel of local administration is drawn. If he 
were eliminated one of the chief vitamins would be abstracted from 
local life, and democracy would be much poorer. 

His claim to survival (contrary to a widely-held view) is equally 
strong on economic grounds. The personal service which he offers 
has a definite economic value. Such evidence as is available (and 
admittedly it is scanty) does not bear out the suggestion that his 
distribution costs are excessive as compared with those of the big 
stores ; in the drapery trade, at least, they have been shown to be 
lower. The Small Man’s continuance in business is a guarantee 
of effective competition—a bull-point from the consumer’s angle. 
Finally, he has been the embryo from which fiany a large concern 
has grown; and, as has been truly said, “opportunity to start in 
business on a small scale is essential to a progressive economic 
system.” 

That the public likes him has been proved not only by the transfers 
of registrations which have been made from the multiplies to the 
Unit Shops when re-registrations have taken place; but also by an 
inquiry undertaken by Mass Observation. A typical view expressed 
was the following: “I have every sympathy with the small trader, 
and much regret the present tendency to eliminate him. I know that 
in theory the larger unit is more efficient, but I do not like the 
company shops with their ever-changing personnel, their keenness in 
dealing and their lack of personal touch. For service give me the 
small trader every time. Another objection I have to the closing 
down of the small trader is that I hate this further suppression of 
independence. I like variety and scope for the individual. It would 


* For convenience I have used the phrase “ The Small Man” through- 
out, but it should be remembered that he is sometimes in quite a large 
way. The essential thing about him is that he is an “independent ” trader, 
who manages his business -in .person and depends for his livelihood on 
its success. 
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be depressing ‘in the extreme to see the shops in all towns exactly 
alike ; there is too much repetition even now.” But while liking— 
and even affection—for the Small Man is widespread, almost equally 
so seems the belief that he is doomed. “’Tis true ’tis pity, but pity 
’tis "tis true” sums up the general attitude. That the trend towards 
monopoly is inevitable, that the Small Man cannot hold his own 
against the rivalry of his big competitors, appears to be taken for 
granted. If this pessimistic view were correct, the outlook would be 
sad indeed. I am confident it is mistaken. 

True it is'that the small trader labours under many disadvantages 
as compared with his big rivals; but he enjoys important com- 
pensating advantages. Against their large resources, their ability to 
buy better, their command of the most prominent sites and the 
greater variety and more attractive amenities they offer, he can set 
his knowledge of his customers and his skill in catering for them—all 
that is implied by the familiar phrase, “the personal touch.” He 
further possesses the asset of convenience of location, and this (as 
many a hurried housewife can testify) is not to be ignored. Fighting 
on equal terms there is no reason why, if he is wide-awake and 
up-to-date, the independent shopkeeper should fear being squeezed 
out by his mammoth competitors. 

It must be admitted that he has had a raw deal during the war. In 
its earlier stages, at any rate, there were well-justified complaints of 
unfairness in the allocation of supplies ; while the process of concen- 
tration, which was bound to become more intense as the war went 
on, has taken place haphazard and without any orderly plan, with the 
inevitable result that the weakest have gone to the wall. Many 
thousands of shopkeepers have been compelled to close down their 
businesses on being called up or directed to war service, without any 
compensation. The lot of small traders in the blitzed towns has been 
especially hard, for many of them have found everything gone in a 
night, while their larger rivals, with the money resources to replace 
the lost shop or the certainty of retaining the business’ of their 
customers at another branch, have been let off comparatively lightly. 

Unfortunately a great deal of the injury suffered by the small 
trader cannot be repaired ; but at least steps can be taken to see that 
those who have lost their businesses on being called up or owing to 
other war circumstances shall be assured a proper chance to re-start 
when the war is over. That will mean, not merely controlled re-entry 
for a period, to prevent the multiples from snapping up the outlets, 
but financial assistance to the traders who have been displaced. 
The Government has refused to look at compensation, but State loans 
on favourable terms to applicants who satisfy the necessary conditions 
appear perfectly feasible. 

If, however, we are attempting to envisage the future for the small 
trader, we have to look not merely at the circumstances occasioned 
by the war, but at those other,.and more deep-seated, disadvantages 
from which he suffers owing to defects in the law. He has no right 
to claim special privileges, and it undoes his own case to suggest 
that artificial respiration is needed to keep him going. But he has 
the right to claim fair play ; and this, most emphatically, he has not 
been receiving. 

The growth of monopoly, permitted by the erosion of the old law 
with regard to restraint of trade, has injured him most seriously. 
In some cases big interests within the retail trade associations have 
combined with monopolistic producing or manufacturing interests 
to enforce restrictive practices which are as inimical to the inde- 
pendent trader as they are to the consumer. An impartial inquiry 
into the growth of monopoly, similar to that which was undertaken 
by the Temporary National Economic Commission in the United 
States, is urgently called for, and the establishment of a strong 
anti-monopoly code, which will prohibit such practices. That is 
needed for the protection of the public as well as of the small man. 

The whole rating system, which at present is so unfairly loaded 
against shopkeepers generally, and which distributes the burden so 
unsatisfactorily between those who occupy central sites and those 
who carry on business in side streets or in suburbs needs recasting. 
A new Landlord and Tenant Act, giving the small shopkeeper better 
security of tenure, is urgently required. The present method of 
assessing Co-operative Societies for Income Tax, which permits them 
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to decide how much of their profits shall escape tax by distributing 
them in dividend, needs reconsidering. And in all town-planning 
schemes there must be adequate provision of sites suitable for small 
shopkeepers. 

All these steps will call for legislative action, and this means that, 
if independent traders wish to get their wrongs righted they will 
have to become “ political.” It does not necessarily mean that they 
will have to attach themselves to one political party, but they will 
have to unite in pressing a long-term programme, which can only 
be carried into effect by Parliament, and to persuade those who seek 
their suffrages to adopt it. This has been recognised in the constitu- 
tion of the recently-formed Independent Traders’ Alliance, which 
has taken the foregoing proposals as its charter, and which, originally 
instituted in Manchester, is spreading to other parts of the country. 

While, however, independent traders require an organisation of 
their own, which will be nation-wide and will include shopkeepers of 
every category, it is equally necessary that they should take the most 
active part in the work of their Chambers of Trade, and trade 
associations. In the past they have been too “independent ”—or, 
perhaps, it would be more correct to say too apathetic—and have 
thus exposed themselves to the technique of “one by one.” If they 
want to secure fair play, without which they cannot hope to maintain 
their position, they must realise that union is strength. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL REACTIONS 


By UNWIN FLEMING 


OPULAR discussion has a queer way of missing the point. 

The Public Schools will not stand or fall on the merits of 
the fagging system; nor shall we abolish them the instant we 
find that some of the products of other schools achieve that all- 
round development in the teaching of which the Public Schools 
may be said to specialise. Several of the grant-aided schools, which 
would never aspire to Public School status, are in no way markedly 
different from the lesser members of the Headmasters’ Conference. 
But to deduce from this that environmental factors play no part in 
the development of personality is as unforgiveable a logical lapse 
as it is to deny the reality of national characteristics from a few 
random exceptions to them. 

We succeed in nothing but jeopardising a satisfactory solution 
if we quote Tom Brown’s Schooldays and assume that that depicts 
present day fact, or continue to discuss the pro’s and con’s of the 
Public School System in the worn-out terminology of the 1930’s. 
Yet both defenders and innovators are in perverse agreement that 
the future should be settled in the light of these false standards 
and effete criteria. The fact is that.the country has been passing 
through four years of war, and that the Public Schools reflect the 
changes in the society of which they are part. Nobody who has 
not been in touch with a Public School during the last four years 
is perhaps quite justified in talking about them. For the modifica- 
tions in their theory and practice, although made under the pres- 
sure of necessity, have every semblance of permanence. 

Now that much of the needless glamour and outward diffidence 


of the Public Schools and their inmates have been obviated, and : 


the essentials of the system laid bare, we see a structure underneath 
of enormous potentialities and appeal. The real trouble is that 
the Public Schools, like all the articles of the Victorian era, of 
which they are properly speaking a product, have been ornate, 
excessively gilded and adorned, and over-loaded with a mass of 
distasteful bric-a-brac, so much so that observers repeatedly mistook 
the inessential foi the essential parts of the machinery. When we 
see today that boys can go about in open-necked shirts, that 
domestic work need not be undertaken in a mood of condescension, 
that virtues other than the intellectual and sportive have survival 
value, and that the relationship between teacher and taught need 
not be one of domination and submission, then we -nay say that 
we have discovered that the essence of the PublicgSchool System 
does not lie in the attributes of an external respectability. 

The vitalis‘ng principle of the boarding Public School seems to 
me to be its vigorous and integrated group life. The Public School 
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is a closed community where each knows each—by sight anyhow 
—in which privilege is closely correlated with responsibility, and 
status functionally understandable. Its secret lies in the solidarity 
of its members, in the good-natured competition in which the 
rewards unfailingly go to the most deserving, in the high regard 
for a common scale of values, which is unquestioned, and indeed 
unquestionable. Or does that merely betray my bias? Funda- 
mentally the success of the Public School is social. Since Aristotle, 
Social Man has perhaps scarcely received his due -in_ political 
theory: he has only lately been recognised by psychology, but he 
is probably the most important Man living. It is this inner Man 
who is abundantly satisfied in the life of an integrated school, and 
who accounts both for a schoolboy’s enthusiasm and an old boy’s 
nostalgia. . J 

The Public School is a closed circle, but it must. constantly 
beware lest the circle should become too narrow ; and it is to be 
hoped that in future the schools will take a more decided share in 
the activities of their several localities, as many of the evacuated 
schools are now doing ; it may be hoped, too, that the fecundity of 
the cross-fertilisation of school work ahd practical activity will be 
more fully realised and practised in peace as in war. There is very 
much to be said for the suggestion of a six months’ break for some 
kind of practical work between school and university. 

Clearly, whatever the future of the Public Schools may be, it is 
going to differ from their immediate past. It is no longer a matter 
for discussion whether they should make any contribution to the 
national system of education or not. The question now has 
become, On what basis? Are they to be opened on the principle 
of total accessibility, proposed by Professor Tawney, and be 
strictly State-administered? Are Special Place pupils to be admitted 
through Scholarships, the number of which is to be determined by 
an “experimental approach,” as suggested by the Committee of 
the Headmasters’ Conference? Or are independent Public Schools 
going to open themselves aux talents and let pupils’ fees vary 
according to the means of their parents? This course is suggested 
by the Education Sub-Committee of the Nuffield College Social 
Reconstruction Survey. A wealth of possibilities! Yet all of them 
would for better or for worse destroy what we understand by the 
Public School System. 

On page 9 of the Headmasters’ Report, we come across this 
revealing sentence: 

“.... just as im the last century the boarding schools helped 
to remove the barrier between the old aristocracy and the new 
industrial middle class, so, if our present hopes are fulfilled, we 


may anticipate that an extension of the boarding school system 
may help to level out some of the distinctions which still divide 


our life.” 

I should like to draw attention to the part of the sentence I have 
italicised, because the metaphorical mode of cxpression obscures 
its real meaning. When we find the Headmasters on page 17 
talking about the difficulties a school may have “ to absorb a sudden 
new intake,” we find at last what really dominates their thinking: 
their idea is that the working-class boy, modelled by the school 
without in turn re-acting upon it, is to be turned into a gentleman 
without even having the chance of making an ungentlemanly pro- 
test. I doubt very much whether this is possible, even if it were 
desirable. All elements in a school are bound to influence one 
another ; and just as the old aristocracy was hugely affected by 
the new industrial middle class, so a considerable percentage of 
working-class boys in our schools cannot but vigorously re-act upon 
them. It seems to me that if we are to widen the area of recruit- 
ment to the Public Schools, it must not be with the implicit notion 
that we are conferring an inexpressible boon on the Primary 
School boy, and that the Public School boy has nothing to gain 
from an extension of his acquaintanceships and sympathies. Nor 
could we make a greater mistake than to regard the dispositions 
and qualities which a Special Place pupil brings to school with him 
as so much material to be scrapped and re-formed and given a coat- 
ing of cultural veneer. Uniting in himself, as he will be, two 
markedly different environmental strands, his home and his school, 
he possesses vast potentialities. 

Education is but an off-shoot of social theory, and its form will 
be determined by the sort of society for which it will have to cater. 
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Any attempt at predicting the future would be foolish; but it 
seems reasonable to suppose that in post-war Britain greater weight 
will be attached to individual merit, less to inherited position and 
name. A society of this sort, where opportunities exist for all, is 
bound to be more competitive than a society in which status is to 
a certain degree fixed. Rivalries will tend to be deepened, and a 
common code of conduct may be set aside when the winning of 
the game becomes so paramount that rules cease to matter. This I 
submit is a very real danger ; it is essential that any group asso- 
ciating with each other should have a common scale of values. 
Only when this basis is present, can any more thorough-going 
rapprochement take place. Without it, a sojourn at one of the 
Public Schools of the future, however attractive in other respects, 
may tend to exacerbate those class conflicts which it was intended 
to palliate and cure. 


“<Q” AT 80* 


By F. BRITTAIN 
« ANY people,” someone said recently, “forget that Q still 
exists.” When this remark reached Q he raised a warning 
finger and whispered: “’Sh! he’s dead—but he doesn’t want it 
generally known.” The repartee was typical of him, for at the age 
of 80 he retains all his wit and humour and his ability to laugh at 
himself. So his old friends find when they revisit him after an 
absence of decades, and they are not surprised. What does some- 
times surprise them, however, is the discovery that his annual 
routine is exactly the same now as it was 30 years ago, each of his 
years being divided into six parts, spent alternately at Cambridge 
and Fowey. 

That Q has sung the praises of Fowey in verse, compiled a 
legendary history for it in prose, and also created much of its recent 
history in reality—all this is well known to thousands who have 
never seen the place: only those who have been there know that 
his position in Fowey is unique. When he was mayor in 1938 one 
heard him addressed as plain “ sir,” as “ Sir Arthur,” and as “ Your 
Worship ”: one would not have been in the least surprised to hear 
him addressed as “ Your Majesty,” for Fowey is a miniature king- 
dom and Q its king. The relationship between the two is a theme 
to which only a Béranger could do justice. 

A walk with Q along the narrow main street of Fowey is unfor- 
gettable. Whether he is bound for the barber to get his morning 
shave, for the Yacht Club to choose the prizes for the annual 
regatta, or for the Petty Sessions to hear a charge brought against 
some disciple of Gabriel Foot, he is greeted all the way and stops 
every few yards to speak to one person or another. They are people 
of every walk in life, and one cannot help looking at them closely 
and comparing them in one’s mind with Nicky Vro, Caleb Trotter, 
Simon Colliver, or Miss Marty. Whoever they are, he treats them 
all with the same grave courtesy and their attitude to him is 
deferential without being in the least servile. Everyone knows him 
and he knows everyone—except the holiday-makers who click their 
cameras as he goes by or call at his house at meal times to ask 
him to sign copies of The Mayor of Troy, The Astonishing His- 
tory of Troy Town, or The Delectable Duchy. 

Reluctant though he is to leave Fowey and his family, Q has 
made the journey to Cambridge three times a year for the past 
31 years and enjoys academical life to the full as soon as he has 
settled down for the term. A few days before his arrival a rumour 
spreads through Jesus College that his oak is unsported, that the 
fire is burning in his keeping-room, and that his bedmaker is airing 
his mattress and pillows. 

Next day anyone who peeps into his rooms finds that the dust- 
sheets have been taken off the book-cases, that the miniature 
editions of Virgil, Catullus, Horace Walpole, and Rasselas are 
again piled in a tiny heap in front of the cast of the Hermes of 
Praxiteles, and that the bedmaker has laid out on the table—each 
article in its appointed place—Q’s pad of pink blotting-paper, his 
silver cigarette-box, his seal at the end of a gold chain, his ivory 
paperknife, his big fat stick of red sealing-wax, his inkstand made 
from a hoof of his son’s charger, his note-paper held in place by 


* Sir Arthur, Quiller-Couch was born on November 21st, 1863. 
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a brass Manx cat, and the stout white-metal pen (dating from 
his undergraduate days) with which he has written all his books 
since Dead Man’s Rock in 1887. 

On the third day several big boxes arrive—at least, there were 
several in peace time. One of them, being full of bcoks, gives 
some trouble to the porters as they bring it up the stairs. On the 
morning of the fourth day a florist’s man arrives with masses of 
flowers—Michaelmas daisies and chrysanthemums in October, 
polyanthus narcissi from the Scilly Isles in January, trumpet daffo- 
dils and tulips from the Fens in April. A few hours later a car 
drives up to the outer gate of the College: Q steps out and walks 
up “the Chimney.” He is either wearing a grey suit and a grey 
bowler and carrying a brown bowler in his- hand, or he is wearing 
a brown suit and a brown bowler and carrying a grey one. 

Next morning and every morning he can be heard singing as 
he splashes in the deep square bath in his curious little bathroom. 
The melody is always the same—one of his own, not yet published. 
Having finished his bath, he dresses for the morning—without 
hurrying ; for dressing is to him, like everything he does, a cere- 
mony which must be carried out properly. No one on earth has 
ever succeeded in making him rush through anything. 

Always the best-dressed man in Cambridge, he is so still. On 
ordinary mornings he puts on a lounge suit of brighter colours 
than most men would dare to wear, with a silk handkerchief (of a 
colour to match the suit) in his breast pocket, a stiff double collar, 
and a bow tie sown with fairly large white roundels. His dress 
is much the same on those mornings when he is holding his weekly 
class on Aristotle’s Poetics or the English Moralists. If, -however, 
he is giving one of his less frequent public lectures in the theatre 
of the Arts School—those lectures which, collected in such volumes 
as The Art of Reading and The Art of Writing, have carved for them- 
selves a permanent place in English literature—he puts on dark 
striped trousers and a tail coat: he is probably the only don in 
Cambridge who wears full morning dress for lecturing. 


The next ceremony is breakfast, which he takes in his rooms. 
Although he is very particular about the cooking and serving of 
food, he eats remarkably little at this or any other meal. After 
breakfast he writes a letter home: throughout 54 years of married 
life he has written home every day when he has been away. He 
then deals with his ordinary correspondence—business letters ; 
thinly disguised crossword queries ; invitations to criticise poems, 
to judge competitions, or to write introductions to books ; letters 
concerned with his magisterial duties at Fowey. Letters of all 
these kinds arrive in considerable numbers. He answers them all 
sooner or later, even though he is sometimes moved to refer to 
their writers as “those devils,” and even though once (just before 
the war began) when he was told that Secret Service agents were 
opening and reading people’s letters he remarked: “They are 
welcome to read all mine—provided they answer them.” 

After lunching in Hall he likes to entertain in his rooms anyone 
else who may have been present at high table. When his guests 
have gone he reads awhile by the fire, strolls on to the Close to look 
at a Rugger or cricket match, pays a few calls in the town, takes tea at 
a café, at the Interim Club, or in his rooms, and then settles down 
again to reading and writing. Shortly before seven o’clock he 
changes into-a dark suit, regretting meanwhile that dons do not. 
dine in proper evening dress nowadays, goes to Hall, and sets his 
jaw very firmly if the undergraduate who reads the Latin grace is 
guilty of a false quantity. Unless he has an engagement to keep 
after dinner he sits for some time in the Combination Room, enter- 
taining the company with his humour. When he has returned to his 
rooms, to which his unbounded hospitality invites someone or other 
almost every evening, a very little persuasion will induce him to talk 
of his past intimates—of such men as Charles Cannan, Robert Bridges, 
Thomas Hardy, Kenneth Grahame, and Sir James Barrie. He 
talks too of gardens, of rowing, and of Fowey—perhaps most of 
all of Fowey. ‘When the last guest has gone he undresses very 
slowly in his narrow bedroom, folding each garment metHodically 
and ‘putting it in its proper place. He is soon fast asleep under a 
framed copy of John Speede’s map of Cornwall, with dolphins 
blowing fu'l-rigged ships along the English Channel home to Fowey. 

. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HAVE been reading this week Eve Curie’s war-time experiences 

in Russia, Africa and Asia, which have been published by 
Heinemann under the title Journey Among Warriors (15s.). The 
American edition, which is printed on thick paper with wide margins, 
is a formidable volume, almost as weighty as Van Loon’s Geography : 
the English edition gives us Miss Curie’s five hundred odd pages in 
perfectly readable and almost pocketaBdle form. I should wish in the 
first place to express to the British publishing trade my admiration 
for the skill with which they have coped with war-time restrictions. 
After the first horrid shock of short paper and narrow margins they 
have adapted themselves to what is in fact a new experiment in book- 
production. I earnestly hope that when peace comes and the restric- 
tions are eventually relaxed they will not revert to the old habit of 
making a thick book look fat, but will retain and perfect the present 
necessity of making a fat book feel thin. There are two great and 
durable advantages in the new system. Even a book as long as 
Journey Among Warriors can be slipped with ease into the pocket of 
any ordinary great-coat ; and upon our book-shelves fifty books can 
find a home in what, before the war, offered Lebensraum for only 
ten. I do not say that the lettering upon the spine of Eve Curie’s 
new book is well designed; it is not well designed: it is badly 
designed. But apart from that the book is as elegant, as legible and 
as comfortable as anything one could desire. 

* - * 

I have for long cherished the deepest admiration for Eve Curie. 
Long before I had the privilege of her personal acquaintance, long 
before I came under the spell of her impressive personality, I had 
regarded her life of Madame Curie as among the few classical 
biographies of modern times. It is one of those few books which, 
when one thinks of the art of biography, spring immediately to the 
mind. It can be read with equal pleasure by a Fellow of All Souls 
and a boy at Charterhouse. It is a really creative work. My admira- 
tion for its author was increased by her conduct during the sad 
months of 1940. She escaped from France, bringing to our darkened 
capital a small handbag and all the elegance of Paris. She sailed 
through the blitz like a young swan, and in the worst moments of the 
bombardment not one feather became displaced. Her unruffled 
glamour was such that she taught all those who saw her that the 
word “collapse” was not, after all, the correct word to “opty to 
France. When asked by de Gaulle and others to cross to America 
and to tell the United States what France meant at that time, and 
what England meant, she sailed across the Atlantic, bringing with 
her calm, and courage and hope. And now, after the extraordinary 
adventures which this book recounts, she has returned to London 
and donned the trim uniform of a private in the French forces. 
France and Poland, her two mother countries—for Madame Curie 
was Marie Sklodowska—owe a great debt to Eve Curie. 

* . . * 

It can be imagined, therefore, with what excitement I opened 
this, the second book, which she has published. My first impression 
was one of disappointment. I missed at first that high literary quality 
which had so distinguished her biography of her mother. Here, I 
felt, was not a work of literature, but a compilation put together 
from the notes and articles of a conscientious and overworked 
journalist. Her book seemed to me to display errors of composition : 
the canvas was too vast, the details were far too numerous and often 
too insignificant. I realised once again how vital it is for any author 
to have in his mind an audience, corresponding to his own more 
specific qualities. One is aware, for instance, of the way in which 
the tone, the interest and the quality of one’s private letters vary 
according to the person to whom they are addressed. In writing her 


biography Miss Curie was thinking of the select world of 
scientists and men of letters. In writing her present book, 
or more specifically the articles upon which it was _ based, 


Miss Curie was thinking of the readers of the Herald Tribune. 
The impersonality of so vast and ynknown an audience seems to 


have deterred Miss Curie from the direct expression of her own 
thoughts ; her very modesty, her extreme conscientiousness, appear 
to have induced her to concentrate, less upon what she herself 
experienced, than upon what they would be likely to understand, 
The fact, moreover, that she’ was writing in English (a language 
which she handles with complete ease and accuracy) may also have 
led her to form her words, and therefore her thoughts, in a medium 
which was not attuned to her own essential genius. For it was not 
even the English of London in which she was thinking ; she was 
thinking in the English of Vassar, Wellesley, Smith and Bryn Mawr. 


* 7 * . 


Her own conception of her task was original and ingenious. She 
desired to give an impression of “ simultaneity.” She realised that 
most of the accounts of the war which were reaching America were 
only partial accounts, describing what, after all, were only the several 
sectors of a single gigantic effort. She conceived the idea that it 
would be of value to visit all the fronts within the shortest possible 
space of time and thus to convey to her public a sense of simultaneous 
effort. She very nearly achieved this purpose. She flew from New 
York to Libya and was present at General Auchinleck’s brilliant but 
inconclusive campaign. She flew on to Russia and entered Mozhaisk 
in the wake of the Russian armies. She flew to Rangoon and felt 
the first hot breath of defeat and disaster. And then, unfortunately, 
she flew on to India and became involved in the distracting issues 
of Indian politics. In this manner her original pattern became dislo- 
cated: instead of giving us a picture of joint and simultaneous effort, 
she gives a picture of unity on three fronts and disunity on the 
fourth. {It would have been better if Miss Curie could have given 
more time to her Indian experiences, and have published them in a 
separate book. As they stand, they merely mar the pattern of the 
whole. 

. * * * 

These comments explain, and largely remove, the sense of dis- 
appointment which I at first experienced. The fact, moreover, that 
she was writing with a Herald Tribune audience in mind may explain 
the conventionality of her incidental remarks. All her hostesses (and 
she was indeed a grateful guest) are sweet and kind ; all the aides-de- 
camp are smart and handsome ; all heroes have great personal charm. 
Yet as one reads her book, and follows her amazing passages from 
heat to cold and cold to heat, one becomes aware that this is no 
ordinary journalist but a woman of great gifts, astounding courage, 
and real literary ability. One has only to read her study of Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek and her sisters, her portrait of the Generalissimo 
himself, to realise that there is something more than ordinarily acute 
observation. Her portrait of Nehru gives one a lasting impression 
of that remarkable man. She is able, by her insight, to make even 
Gandhi human. Yet it is in the Russian section that the true value 
of this book is to be found. Although she was writing of the now 
distant January of 1942, at a date when victory was a faith rather 
than an expectation, Miss Curie is able to convey, as no writer has 
conveyed before, the utter intensity of Russia’s resolution. By an 
accumulation of small touches and tiny incidents she is able to 
construct a solid and coherent pattern of Russia’s energy—an energy 
such as the world has never seen before—an crergy in comparison to 
which our own day-to-day efforts appear mere dawdling. And 
throughout her pages there runs a most moving note (a note which 
is stressed seldom and very gently, but which echoes in the mind)}—a 
note of the exile’s loneliness. Miss Curie has seen both her father- 
land and her motherland destroyed and ravished. The thought of 
France and Poland remains an undertone to all she writes. In the 
midst of other people’s battles and other people’s controversies she 
will suddenly feel herself to be alone and strange. The note pierces 
suddenly and at once is hushed. Through all her journeys, through 
all her adventures, runs the iron thread of homesickness. It assails 
her suddenly in Central Africa or in the desert. There is nothing 
pathetic about this agony: it is strong and brave and ¢alm. 
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THE THEATRE 
“Arc de Triomphe.’’ At the Phoenix.——‘ This sthe Army.” At 


the Palladium. 


Mr. Ivor Novetto knows his business and it is not for nothing 
that his Dancing Years at the Adelphi has already run for over two 
years. His new venture, in which he himself does not appear, is 
also likely to have a long run, for it is so’ thoroughly competent in 
every respect and is well produced by Leontine Sagan. The fact 
that it is definitely old-fashioned in story and music ddes not 
matter, for the music, if reminiscent of many nineteenth-century 
composers, is all the more acceptable for the majority for that, 
while the story is truly neat and appropriately sentimental. Also, 
the play has- the advantage of a really attractive heroine in Mary 
Ellis, whose acting and singing are both much above the general 
standard in musical plays. She has charm and immense vitality 
and carries conviction in everything she does. The chief asset of 
Peter Graves as the hero is his conventionally handsome appearance, 
but Maidie Andrews, Nella Westcott and Raymond Lovell 
and others, give more support to Mary Ellis, for their acting is quite 
above the average in entertainments of this sort. Altogether a gay and 
vigorous show. 

In spite of the publicity given to Irving Berlin and his singing, this 
is not the best part of his “ All-Soldier Musical Show ” by the United 
States Army at the Palladium, given this month for British Service 
charities. The tap-dancing of negro soldiers is outstanding, and there 
are some very attractive costumes in the item “ Mandy ”; otherwise 
the best thing in the programme is “ Daddy’s Furlough,” a very 
amusing skit on a soldier returning on leave, who instead of finding 
“Home, sweet home,” discovers his wife and mother-in-law in 
uniform, both of higher rank than himself, who proceed to drill him 
vigorously. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 
* For Whom the Bell Tolls.’’ At the Carlton. 


Tue long-awaited film version of Ernest Hemingway’s novel 
demonstrates two separate processes—the conversion of a politically 
motivated *book into a film and the attempt to “cash in” on a best- 
seller. Paramount’s film has been made on a luxuriously ambitious 
scale and “its sponsors have gone to some pains to prevent their 
considerable investment from being threatened by the political 
antipathy which lurks somewhere in the shadows on the Right. 
They have fe!t called upon to make in America a number of public 
statements assuring us that they are not taking political sides in this 
film, but are presenting a love-story against a political background 
whose colour does not concern them. It is a little difficult to 
understand why nowadays the makers of a film should hesitate to 
be regarded as anti-Fascist, but whatever the reason may be the 
result is that For Whom the Bell Tolls runs a serious risk of having 
its qualities obscured by a political controversy based not so much 
on the film as on its producers’ reasons (or apologies) for making 
it. For political emasculation has been more marked in the Pro- 
duction Company’s statements to the Press than in their work on 
the screen. In point of fact the combined efforts of Messrs. Heming- 
way, Dudley Nichols and Sam Wood (the last two being the screen- 
story writer and director) have resulted in the retention of almost 
as much of the political flavour of the book as can reasonably be 
expected from producers more accustomed to peddling love than 
politics. 

The love-story of Roberto and Maria bulks somewhat larger 
than in the book, but in unadventurous hands the film camera has 
always been more suited to passionate close-ups than to political 
abstractions. Gary Cooper and Ingrid Bergman in the principal 
parts require us to take their political convictions too much for 
granted, failing to convey the book’s sense of an ever-present 
political urge fatefully directing their lives. Here perhaps the cast- 
ing is at fault. The theme demands characters less easily able to 
throw off the mental burden of past horror or future responsibility. 
The smaller parts, those of the guerilla band, which might have 
been expected to give the studio more trouble, have been cast 
impeccably. The film’s swarthy, hot-blooded, witty peasants are 
truly the people of these mountain fastnesses (given character as 
well as Goya-like tintings by the Technicolor camera). Outstand- 
ingly well played are the parts of Pilar and Pablo (by Katina Paxinou 
and Akim Tamiroff). The Greek accress, fresh to the screen, 
bestrides its conventions like a. matriarchal colossus, imposing~ her 
Picaresque yet deeply and warmly human characterisation upon 
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the mechanics of the medium as if to the manner and matter born. 
The personality, too, of the loweringly fickle Pablo is presented 
with great skill and authenticity. How probable is the twisted, 
resentful egotism of his loyalty to the common cause! The film is 
unnecessarily long, but the Cooper-Bergman love passages are the 
only ones which one would care to see abbreviated. The generous 
devotion of footage to the establishing of a sense of topography as 
a background for the action is a welcome departure. It is rarely 
in a film that one knows the locale intimately enough. 


EpGAR ANSTEY. 


MUSIC 
‘* Hansel and Gretel ’’ and ** The Bartered Bride” 


Tue Sadler’s Wells Opera Company, once more back at the New 
Theatre, have added new productions of Hansel and Gretel and 
The Bartered Bride to their repertory. I confess to finding 
Humperdinck’s opera less and less to my taste. The Sadler’s Wells 
Company give a good performance within the limitations of an 
orchestra quite inadequate to the demands of the score, and of 
voices that rarely ring out into the auditorium. The “Dream 
Pantomime” was exceptionally well staged. It ought to 
look like a Christmas-card, and on this occasion was quite a 
pretty one. 

What a gay and charming opera, by contrast, is The Bartered 
Bride! There is nothing puffed up here. From beginning to end 
the fount of fresh sweet melody bubbles freely up, and Smetana, 
more sophisticated than the Russian Nationalists, knew how to use 
his material like a good craftsman. The technique of Italian 
opera buffa was at his service; it never becomes his master, and 
therefore he does not lapse into the use of mere conventional 
formulas. 

The new production by Mr. Eric Crozier, with décor by Mr. 
Reece Pemberton, has the advantage of Czech supervision. The 
dances have been arranged by. Mr. Sasha Machov, who himself 
leads them with that grace at once virile and leisurely which makes 
Slavonic dancing so attractive to watch. The performance has, 
therefore, an unusual authenticity, and Mr. Laurance Collingwood 
secures from both singers and orchestra an admirable cohesion in 
the timing of the flexible rhythms. 

But what a wretched theatre this is for opera! The chorus are 
cramped upon the stage, the orchestra are miserably cramped in the 
pit, and (though less important, this isnot negligible) the audience 
are cramped in the long and devious narrow passages that lead to 
the auditorium. It is, moreover, a bad theatre for sound. 

DyNELEY HUSSEY. 
ART 


Portraits and Landscapes 


Many people who have collections of modern paintings would like 
at some time or other to commission a portrait of a relative that 
would agree as a painting, in general good manners, with the rest. 
They would like it to provide interest or excitement of its own apart 
from its reminiscence of the subject. How is the painter to be found? 
The exhibition at the Leicester Galleries called “ Portraits for 
Collectors ” is designed as a review of the possibilities. It is a good 
one ; but to embark on its arrangement was a formidable under- 
taking. For the conception of the human face as at once a presence 
and a myth—a conception that has prompted most of the world’s 
finest portraits—is dead. Today we do not enough feel that we are 
irreplaceable, and portrait painters and sitters cannot share. that 
desirable conviction that they are met together on the matter of a 
face that is going to found a dynasty, typify an age, or at any rate 
launch a fleet. Rather, the sitting is an informal occasion from which, 
with luck, there will result the combination of a likeness and a 
passable picture. In the present exhibition some lively meetings 
of this kind are suggested. It is significant that the most satisfactory 
results come from painters who are not full-time portrait painters, 
such as Lawrence Gowing, Rodrigo Moynihan and Edward le Bas. 
William Coldstream, our most serious full-time portrait painter, is 
well represented. Victor Pasmore and Ruskin Spear show the 
best of the pictures that are only incidentally portraits. Henry 
Lamb among the well-established, and Kenneth Green among the 
less well, show good works. 

Thomas Carr exhibits water-colours in another room. Visitors 
should not be deceived by their superficial prettiness, which is as 
attractive as it is unfashionable. There is much merit beneath it, 
as a glance at the two small sepias that are without the sweet colour 
of the other drawings will show. JouN Piper. 
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LETTERS TO 
THE INDIANS OF CANADA 


Sir,—I was much struck by the article on Canadian Indians in your 
issue of November 12th. Having come in contact with Indians of many 
tribes during some years spent in Canada, I have been much interested 
in them, and feel that, although increasing attention is rightly being 
paid to the question of what should be done for them, little is ever 
said or thought about what they have to contribute to us. To some of 
us the picture of the ancient North American, before the advent of 
Europeans, is that of a half-naked redman, crowned with feathers and 
girdled with scalps, noble perhaps, but primitive, and wild as the deer 
in the forests. It is not always realised that many of the Canadian Ind.ans 
had a quite complex culture, the Indians of the West Coast providing 
the most outstanding example. 

These clans of the Pacific Belt were not nomads, but lived in permanent 
wooden houses, often large enough to hold an entire clan, and supported 
on tall carved house-posts, while before the doors stood the famous totem 
poles, decorated with figures and faces, which symbolised the rights and 
history of the clan, while over the graves of princes and nobles stood 
mortuary poles, depicting the true and mythical facts of their lives. 
These poles represent a perfectly unique form of art. Though it is 
generally evident what bodies are being represented, no attempt is made 
at realism, the objects being highly stylised and usually split down the 
middie and rearranged’ for the sake of symmetry. Emily Carr, one of 
the greatest of Canada’s artists of today, has been profoundly influenced 
by the artistic spirit of these ancient peoples, and not only does she often 
depict theis carvings in her pictures, but in all her work one is aware 
that she has achieved their simple, vivid acceptance of Nature. 

The arts of the Plains Indians seem to have borne little relation to those 
of the settled West Coast tribes. They were nomadic peoples and could 
build nothing permanent. But the simple functional curves of their 
tepees were embellished with fine rhythmical designs of men and animals. 
In the complex figures of the sun dance they also developed the art of 
physical self-expression, now largely lost to them through the indis- 
criminate suppression of these rites. The Indian of today has lost much 
of his ancient culture. He is standing bewildered between two lives, the 
life of his ancestors and the life of modern Canada. But Canadian Indians 
till keep some of the her’tage of their forefathers. 

I believe there is an opportunity here for the men who are striving 
with whole-hearted devotion to give the young Indians the benefit of 
education. Perhaps it may be good for them to learn history and geography 
and arithmetic and English composition, but much more important to my 
mind is for them to retain and develop what is naturally theirs: know- 
ledge of animals and water and the woods, instincts and gifts of direct 
intuition, gifts of silence and the understanding of man’s primitive needs, 
and the sense of belonging, each man to the other. These are all matters 
of which many of us know all too little, and which we could well learn 
from them. I remember once sitting with a family of Cree Indians in 
their birch-bark shack in the QU’Appelle Valley. Outside, the river went 
smoothly by and the birches bent before the wind. We sat in complete 
silence. At the end, one Indian spoke. He said: “You people know 
Vancouver and Winnipeg and Montreal. Us people know Canada.”— 
Yours, &c., Mary BosaNquET. 

London. 


CONSERVATIVES AND CONTROL 


Sir.—In his article in your issue of November 12th, Mr. R. Maudling 
writes: “If the sacrifice of economic liberty entails the sacrifice of 
political liberty as well, Socialism is prepared to accept this as well, in 
the supreme cause of the abolition of economic privilege.” And again a 
few lines lower: “So the reversion to the title of the popular party 
passed to an organisation that offers to the electors economic equality 
at the expense of economic and ultimately of political liberty. The hard 
facts of the pre-war world lend attraction to the offer.” 

Will Mr. Maudling explain just what he means by this repeated 
reference to loss of political liberty? Does he imply that if and when a 
Socialist Government gets full power in this country it will take steps 
to ensure that the electors can never turn it out again? I thought it 
was one of the few axioms, agreed to by all politicians except Communists 
and Fascists, that the democratic system carries with it the power for 
the people of the country to change their government as and when they 
see fit. Does Mr. Maudling wish to see this power removed—if not, 
to what is he referring? , 

He seems also obsessed by the 
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idea of “equality,” a condition 
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economically unobtainable and ethically indefensible. Surely what is 
much more important, is that the standard of living—in the widest sense 
of the word—should be improved until every family .and person in the 
land is assured of a decent and comfortable existence. Mr. Maudling 
does not give any real guidance to the Conservative Party, nor is there 
any indication that he is qualified to do so, as no tinge of Conservative 
spirit appears in the article, although I must admit that he uses so much 
verbal cotton-wool to envelop his arguments as to leave one often in 
considerable doubt as to what his views really are. 

While his comparison of “the savage who obeys no law” is simply 
childish, no one is discussing the said savage. The whole controversy 
rages round the one perfectly clear issue—“is the citizen, after this 
war, to be freed from all unnecessary restraints on his liberty of action?” 

Admittedly opinions will differ in some cases as to what is or is not 
necessary ; but that will be .a difference of degree, not of principle, 
Where I come into violent collision with Mr. Maudling is that he 
appears to consider it natural, right and inevitable that “ controls ” should 
steadily increasé, while I hold that the citizen is entitled to continue to 
enjoy the widest possible personal freedom, subject always to the con- 
dition that he does not use it to harm or annoy his neighbours. To 
prevent this freedom being abused, “controls” must, of course, exist— 
as they always have done—but that is entirely different from regarding 
them as desirable in themselves, as Mr. Maudling appears to do.—Yours 
faithfully, MANSFIELD. 

Logie House, Methven, Perthshire. 


Sir,—As a Gladstonian Liberal—I once sat on the platform almost 
beside Mr. Gladstone—I have read Mr. Reginald Maudling’s article 
on “Conservatives and Control” with interest and considerable agree- 
ment. But was not the Liberal Party, if it had continued to exist, 
capable of giving the required control within, as we now‘say, the frame- 
work of liberty, better than the Conservative or Labour Parties? Glad- 
stone in his great Irish Land Act, which brought the question of raising 
rents on tenants’ improvements under the review of the Courts, Liberal 
legislation in regard to Trades Unions, Joseph Chamberlain in his 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, Asquith in his Old Age Pensions, and 
Lloyd George in his People’s Budget, all showed that the Liberal Party 
was not satisfied with a negative. And other positive legislation camé 
from Liberals such as Samuel Plimsoll, who concerned himself with thé 
lives of cur mercantile marine sailors, and Dr. Joseph Rogers, brother 
of Professor Thomas Rogers, author of Six Centuries of Work and 
Wages, almost single-handed fought Boards of Guardians and reformed 
the Poor Law system of medicine. Campbell-Bannerman, besides giving 
South Africa its great Charter, following the precedent of Lord Durham 
in Canada, Gladstone’s achievement in the settlement of the ‘ Alabama’ 
difficulty, and his noble attempt to solve the Irish Question, was deeply 
concerned with the condition of the “submerged tenth,” and I think 
the record of the Liberal Party gives ground for thinking that, if it had 
survived, it would not only have proved willing to move on to a modern 
constructive social security policy, but would have carried it out with 
that balance and efficiency which it had shown in so many ways since 
the great Reform Act of 1832. The Liberal Party, it must be remem- 
bered, was never destroyed in fair fight. Its thunder was stolen by the 
two other Parties after a disastrous personal plot.—Your obedient 
servant, J. NeEwsurn LEVIEN. 
The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


NORWAY AND SWEDEN 


Sir,—The Hon. Harold Nicolson, after his visit to Sweden, makes these 
points : 

(1) The ideal of gentlemanly conduct is very operative in Sweden 
today. 

(2) The Swedes ask for recognition and gratitude from nobody . . . 
They are hurt that the Norwegians should not be more grateful. . . « 
This absence of gratitude, or even of ordinary human recognition . . » 

(3) Sweden’s neighbours regard the comforts of neutrality with envious 
anger. 

Is it, really necessary to speak disparagingly of Norway in order to 
give the virtues of Sweden’s neutrality sufficient prominence? Is it 
right to disregard the fact that the Norwegian Government cover all 
expenses for the maintenance of Norwegian refugees in Sweden? Can 
it be that the Swedish hosts have also omitted to inform their British 
visitor of all the expressions of gratitude given by the Norwegian 
authorities on every possible occasion? May I point out, Sir: 
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(1) Norway has not for one moment disputed Sweden’s right to stay 
neutral in the fight between Germany and the Allies. 

(2) Norway demands nothing but loyalty, and first of all from her 
brothers-in-arms. 

(3) The Norwegian people do not envy the neutrals. They bear their 
terrible sufferings without complaint. They know that without the utmost 
exertion freedom will not be saved, neither for us nor for our neighbours. 
—Yours faithfully, ToORALV OKSNEVAD. 

Kingston House, Princes Gate, London, S.W.7. 

Sir—One may endorse Mr. Harold Nicolson’s commendation of the 
humanitarian acts of Sweden at the present time, but when he protests 
the “realistic conscience” of Sweden, events no further back than the 
invasion of Norway inevitably come to mind. Ever since the beginning 
of the last war the solidarity of the Scandinavian peoples has been con- 
stantly affirmed and believed in—supported as it was by many meetings 
of the “three Kings.” But when the blow fell on Norway, what did 
Sweden do? It is very difficult, with all the goodwill in the world, to 
avoid the feeling that Sweden’s inaction was one of the most inglorious 
of the sad events of these times, and we might have been spared Mr. 
Nicolson’s report of Sweden’s pain at Norwegian ingratitude. Would 
Hitler have risked the attack on Norway if he had believed that Sweden 
would rally to the defence of her cousins and Allies?—I am, yours, 

1 Chaucer Road, Cambridge. L. HAWKES. 


STAMPS 


Sir,—Your “ Janus” in November sth issue appears to have had one of 
his faces most. grievously misdirected. “Stamps,” he says, “may be 
made a valuable medium for national advertisement, though that con- 
ception has rarely been grasped by the designers of British stamps or 
those who directed their labours,” and he applauds the frivolous doings 
of other peoples in defacing their stamps with landscape or historical 
“ pictures.” 

Our stamps have often enough been poor in design and colour, but 
they have never been so misguided as that. The stamp for a monarchist 
country is a King’s head ; for a Republic, a President’s, and these should 
be drawn not pictorially, but in strict profile, as on a coin or medal. 
Close likeness is neither necessary nor desirable: the heads are symbolic, 
not personal. Our best examples in the past were the red and the black 
stamp of Queen Victoria. Our present stamps, e.g., the blue (twopence 
halfpenny) and orange (twopence) are frank and good in colour, but the 
King’s head is photographic in drawing and. modelling, a shocking 
dereliction from propriety, and the crown hovers absurdly above the 
head instead of resting on it. The space it occupies and the correspond- 
ing space below ought either to give the value in words, or these and 
the side inscription should be enclosed in crossing lines, the trifling floral 
emblems wiped out and their places taken by 2}d. or 2d. in each corner. 
Our stamps would then no longer “ advertise” a national insensitiveness 
to the art they muddle, and “Janus,” as a “ spectator,” would have 
something better than a photographic “view” to inspect. He will not, 
I am sure, resent being called to attention in this matter by an old 
Spectator critic: in others, not specially my province, his head is doubtless 
screwed on the judicious way.—Yours faithfully, D. S. MacCott. 

The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


SCHOOLS’ GOVERNING BODIES 

Si,—In recent discussions on Education there have been allusions to 
governing bodies and headmasters, and it has been suggested that these 
are not necessarily more desirable as controllers of education than the 
members of a Local Education Committee. A Sunday paper said quite 
fearlessly: “There is need to protect staff, parents and children against 
the autocracy of a headmaster as much as to protect the latter from the 
tyranny of a local bureaucrat. The headmaster is not infrequently a 
law unto himself, and has powers over the staff and pupils far greater 
than any official of a local authority.” And, in a recent issue of The 
Spectator, a writer warned schools “lest the path away from local 
tutelage be towards headmasterly autocracy.” The same writer regretted 
that the practice of appointing younger folk as J.P.s did not hold good 
to a greater extent with regard to membership of governing bodies, He 
suggested that 80 was not thought too old, and there are even cases 
of governors of 90 years of age. 

May I make a wildly revolutionary suggestion, which has the advantage 
of having been tried, often with conspicuous suctess, at all the colleges 
at Oxford and Cambridge for a very long time? My suggestion is that 
the experiment be tried of making the masters of a school into its govern- 
ing body. It works admirably at a college, where discipline, finance, 
curriculum, buildings, entries and policy are in the hands of experts, who 
know what they are talking about; and whe stand to lose most heavily 
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if things go wrong. As it is, problems of very vital importance are 
often settled by a body of antiquated governors and a juvenile headmaster, 
neither of them sufficiently in touch with the needs of the school. 

Few people, who have not tried it, can know the difficulty of carrying 
on at a school where an inexperienced headmaster is appointed over a 
staff of well-qualified senior men. He will often try to make his 
weight felt, to get rid of senior masters, and to appoint younger men 
who are not so likely to have opinions of their cwn. Older masters 
cannot well resign or their salaries and pensions may be jeopardised. 
Why, indeed, should they go when they have given many years of 
valuable service to the school, and have become the backbone and em- 
bodiment of the school’s tradition? 

Why not try the scheme above suggested and see whether the school 
that adopts the idea does not prosper as a result of it? After all, 
Education is in the melting pot, and now is a suitable time to try 
experiments. If critics say, what is quite true, that the relations between 
a headmaster and his masters are sometimes so good that little improve- 
ment, if any, is needed, there still remains the problem of the governing 
body, on which, as a bare minimum, ordinary masters should be repre- 
sented.—Yours faithfully, “ SCHOLASTICUS.” 


OPINION IN THE FORCES 


S1rR,—Some little time ago Mr. Harold Nicolson’s “ Marginal Comment ” 
dealt with the feeling of “forsakenness” amongst our Forces abroad. 
Naturally, this has aroused much interest among the soldiers themselves, 
and the following extract from a letter from my husband (who is with 
the M.E.F.) may seem to you worth quoting: 

“ Although there is a good deal of high spirits and good humour, I 
often detect an underlying note of cynicism and pessimism—which is 
easy to understand, particularly amongst militiamen who left home 
aged 20 and look like being 26 or 27 before they get home. There is 
the nagging anxiety about making a foothold’ in life after the war and 
the rather bitter feeling that the endurance for years of the discomforts 
and dangers of service overseas will be ignored by the public, and will 
have been in vain so far as the individual himself is concerned. There 
is the feeling that those who are hiding out now will reap the serviceman’s 
reward. Periodically, of course, we all go slightly ‘crackers’ through 
the prolonged effects of monotony, heat, flies, insects, major or minor 
illnesses and fevers, separation from our loved ones and women of our 
own kind—any women at all for that matter. Sport and entertainments 
are the chief antidotes for these mild neuroses. Letters and news from 
home are eagerly seized upon, and Government announcements on 
demobilisation and post-war planning, &c., are the subject of* endless 
discussion. The ‘swaddy’s’ philosophy could be summed up thus: 

‘Roll on the “Nelson,” the “Rodnéy,” the “ Hood,” 
This country is no —— good.’ 
Garnish with expletives according to taste or depravity! ” 

On the subject of the politics of the Forces abroad, he goés on to say: 
“. . . they couldn’t be much ‘ redder.’ What appals me is their colossal 
ignorance on the questions on which they'll have to vote after the war. 
That’s why I think A.B.C.A., lectures or discussions are so--useful—small 
amounts of information may be imparted.”—Yours, &c.,  E. F. ALLAN. 

Gilda, Penrhyn Avenue, Rhos-on-Sea. 


CHURCH PARADE 


Sir,—The correspondence in your columns about church parades in the 
Services emboldens me to protest, both as a citizen and a Christian, 
against what I consider an even greater evil—church parades in the 
Home Guard. As a citizen, I submit that the members of the Home 
Guard made a voluntary sacrifice of their leisure at a time when the 
country was in extreme danger. Since then their service has been 
made compulsory and their leisure further encroached upon. Both these 
evils are borne with patience because they are taken as necessary evils. 
But what shadow of right can the State pretend for using the power 
it has thus acquired over them to compel them to go to church? Or 
in what spirit are we to suppose that a man who has lost his Sunday 
morning for an object which he understands and approves will see his 
Sunday evening also taken from him for an object which was never 
even mentioned when he first became a Home Guard? As a Christian, 
I submit that such interferences with the private life of the Home Guard 
are calculated to harden ordinary English indifference into fierce anti- 
clericalism of the Continental type. Angry men do not reason clearly. 
They will transfer to the Church itself the resentment they justly feel 
for the busy-body who has marched them to it. Some of them no 
doubt are Christians. But why should a Christian by entering the 
Home Guard be deprived of the right to go to the church and service 
he chooses with his own wife and children, or be forced to the difficult 
exercise of praying amidst a crowd of comrades either bitterly resentful 
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or (worse still) contemptuously patient? War demands compulsions ; all 

the more reason to guard against gratuitous compulsions which it does 

not demand. By the mere act of putting on uniform men should not 

be reduced to the status of toy soldiers, moved about for the mere 

amusement of their owners.—Yours faithfully, C, S. Lewis. 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 
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Six,—In former days there was a right which was called the Privilege 
of Clergy. In the present day the clergy has a different kind of privilege, 
that of being the cockshy of a certain sort of layman, such as your 
correspondents George Burgess and E. Laird-Clowes. But there are other 
sorts with other opinions. May I quote two whose opinions I found 
in reports in The Times? The first is a General, of the name of 
Bernard Montgomery, not an unknown name in the Eighth Army and 
to the ends of the earth. He is reported to have said that his chaplains 
were worth a brigade to him. But then he is a clergyman’s son, like 
Nelson. Maybe he is prejudiced, so I will quote another titness—a 
Brigadier, I believe, in the other Great War and now a brilliant writer, 
Mr. Mottram, author of A Spanish Farm. He visited the Middle East, 
and in a speech, also reported in The Times, said: “Never have I seen 
a more splendid set of men than the chaplains at the front.” 

One more fact, taken, I think, from The Spectator, I venture to state. 
No branch of the Services has so high a casualty list in proportion to their 
number. Perhaps when your correspondents are throwing their bricks 
at the chaplains they will hold their hands when they recall this.—Yours 
faithfully, W. H. G. Hotmes, Oxford Mission to Calcutta. 


PRISONERS AT COMMUNION 


S1r,—May I make a mild protest at the easy assumption made in the 


Rev. L. B. Towner’s letter in last week’s Spectator. He quotes from a 


letter. “ from Geneva ”—flo name given—which appeared in the Sobornost 
nearly two years ago that in two German camps for Russian prisoners 
large numbers attended a communion service when invited and received 
communion. On this vague statement he says “let it not be thought 
(Russian) fighting men have no desire for religion” If half of what 
we hear of German treatment of Russian prisoners is true, they may 
well go to communion services or anything else offered to please their 
prison authorities or to get the slightest change from the deadly monotony 
or worse of their conditions. Under such circumstances I confess I should 
myself gladly go to a communion service or a lecture in the Chinese 
language in the hope that such small obedience to official requests would 
earn me some crumb of extra consideration in the future. While the 
Church’s own spokesmen say that not more than Io per cent. of our 
own people attend places of worship, I suppose it is natural that the vicar 
should seize upon this anonymous bit of “evidence” as a ray of hope 
in an unbelieving world. It is a poor heart that never rejoices.—Yours, 
&c. ATHELSTAN RENDALL. 


Guyscliffe, Bury Road, Branksome Park, Bournemouth. 


COTTAGERS’ LIGHT 


Sir,—The figures and arguments submitted by H. Towers in the issue 
of November 12th only serve to endorse the fact that the cost of dis- 
tributing electricity in the rural areas is obviously greater than in a 
compact and relatively self-contained city area. But is that any valid 
reason why the cost of electricity should be greater in ome area than 
in another? It is obvious that if the large city areas and the rural 
areas referred to by your correspondent were treated as a single supply 
system with the same rate per unit prevailing throughout, the cost per 
unit payable by the rural dweller would then be greatly reduced whilst 
the increased cost per unit to be met by the city consumer would be 
extremely small. 

Although it is probably true to.say that the potential demand is less 
in rural areas there is little incentive in the present rate of charges for 
tha demand to increase. To the best of my belief it is a fact that 
if a new supply is requested in a rural area, then so far as the electric 
supply company is concerned the new installation is required, on its own 
merits, to pay as an economic proposition regardless of the fact that 
the terms demanded may make it a wholly uneconomic proposition to 
the potential consumer. 

This policy has undoubtedly led in the past to the use of alternative 
sources of power, which although perhaps not quite as convenient as 
electricity have the merit of being cheaper. 

Provided that the supply of electricity is regarded from a national 
viewpoint and in the light of the recommendations in the Scott Report, 
Mr. Tower’s letter contains no valid reason why the cost per unit should 
be greater in rural than in city areas.—Yours faithfully, C. Cray. 

21 Town Field, Doncaster. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A GREAT deal is being said in many quarters on the need of supplying 
country cottages with electricity ; but it does not seem to be realised 
that the trouble is not with the electricity but with the people. The 
electric wires are there and the water is there, but cottage owners refuse 
tg install it in the cottages. The rents are already as high as they 
can be driven, so that any improvement means more money out of the 
owner’s pocket. I see almost daily cottages unsupplied with electricity, 
water or proper sanitation solely because the owners are either too poor 
or too greedy or, being absentee, too ignorant to have the work done, 
The nature of house ownership «is at the root of much of the trouble 
both in town and country, for labour is often immobile, because urban 
workmen are in process of buying their houses. Rents are high and 
cottages unrepaired in villages because the owners have little or no 
capital. It amounts to a general rule that the richer the owner (as on 
college, ecclesiastical and ducal estates) the better the cottages and the 
lower the rents. 


Midland Sea-Birds 

It is a pointer to our English character that during the war societies 
for the study of Natural History have increased in number and indeed 
in energy. The chief shire of the group, proudly known as “ The Shires,” 
gives a good example. The Leicester Literary and Philosophical Society 
has formed an ornithological section whose report has recently been 
printed. It is full of interest, not to say of discovery, as good as—may 
I say?—the older Devon Society report. It is expected that the next’ 
report will embrace more extensive records from Rutland and Notts, 
Some of the experiences are very surprising. What, for example, was 
the gannet or oyster-catcher doing in the Midlands or, for that matter, 
the little auk and kittiwake? However, one of the surprises of recent 
years—in Herts, for example—has been the not infrequent appearance 
of seaside birds. The greatest rarity of the Leicestershire year was 
perhaps an Alpine swift, which is held to be one of the fastest of all 
birds. As elsewhere, for example at Staines and Tring, the richest 
hunting grounds for observers have been the reservoirs. The address 
of the secretary is 20 Alvaston Road, Leicester. 
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Responsive Dogs 

An astonishing number of dog-owners have sent accounts of the 
immediate response of their dogs to the siren. The tallest story refers 
to a six months’ old dachshund which bolts to an Anderson-type shelter 
in the garden directly the siren sounds and stays there till the proper 
“all clear” is heard, paying no attention to the observer’s “all clear.” 
As a resident in the Eastern Counties the dog has had much experience, 
and it may be claimed that Norfolk, Suffolk and Essex pheasants have 
equally learned to respond to war-time noises. 


Black Squirrels 

The appearance of a black squirrel or two has surprised one observer 
in Worcester and another in Evesham. Now the grey squirrel, like many 
other animals, is by no means always uniform in colour, and it changes , 
to some extent in response to the season. Such changes have been 
responsible for a common belief that the red and grey cross. However, 
whiteness is much commoner than blackness in squirrels, though less 
common in rabbits. There exists, I believe, a species of squirrel in 
Java that is always black, and I am told that several score of these 
were released at Woburn soime years ago. It is possible that their 
descendants are still at large, though the sum of evidence is not large. 
More information on this attempt at naturalisation, in which the late 
Duchess of Bedford was concerned, would be of interest. With regard 
to the red squirrel, I hear it flourishes in Liverpool parks as much as the 
grey in London, and is even tamer. 


In the Garden 

Most gardeners realise that dead leaves are a valuable addition to 
fertilising substances, and it is. almost universally understood in the 
country that oak and beech leaves are the most valuable. It is not 
perhaps so widely appreciated that fallen leaves are doubly useful when 
kept dry. If you put wet leaves on a head of rhubarb they may kill 
the plant altogether, while dry leaves are the surest aids to precocity 
of growth. Again, nothing makes a better manure than dry leaves 
that have been used as litter in a henhouse or scratching shed. The 
application of a little lime will bring other softer leaves almost up © 
the nutritive level of oak or beech leaves. Incidentally, there is a 


deal of bird food, as pheasants appreciate, on the back of most oak leaves, 
W. Beach THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Two Saints 


The Eagle and the Dove. By V. Sackville West. 
10s. 6d.) 

SAINTS, whatever else may be said of them, are never dull. Making 
both on their contemporaries and on succeeding generations so vivid 
and durable an impression of superiority they deserve, on the human 
plane alone, the closest attention: they receive, in protestant coun- 
tries, practically none. Miss Sackville West’s careful and vigorous 
portraits of such opposite poles ot sainthood as Teresa of Avila and 
Thérése of Lisieux must accordingly gain our warmest gratitude. 

The author sets her stage by an enumeration, “without com- 
ment,” of saintly attributes—raptures, stigmatisation, incendium 
amoris, physical incorruptibility and so on—leaving others to decide 
“what bearing they may have on the ultimate truth or virtues.” 
So resolute a refusal to deal with evidence may be effective in 
creating the atmosphere appropriate to the subject but will prove 
irritating to those who prefer even hagiology to be written as history 
and find saints interesting for their difference from inhabitants of 
the Salpetriére rather than for their resemblances. A conscientious 
abstention from judgement is, however, the essential of Miss Sackville 
West’s method. She sets out not to discuss, but to describe. 

With so great a saint as Teresa of Avila discussion is indeed 
unnecessary. With her, to adapt a phrase of Froude, “as with all 
great men there was no effort after sublime emotions! ” On the 
contrary, this gay, plump, high-spirited aristocrat entered a convent 
unwillingly, took her final vows only under the pressure of fear of 
hell, and when visions first came upon her was “sceptical and 
alarmed.” To the end she remained embarrassed by the physical 
manifestations of her spiritual experiences. “These ecstasies come 
upon me. . in such a way as admit of no disguising them 
unless it be by letting people suppose that as I am subject to disease 
of the heart they are fainting fits. I take great pains to resist them 
when they are coming on—sometimes I cannot do it.” As a mystic 
she stands with her contemporary St. John of the Cross beyond the 
reach of the casual reviewer. As a woman of supreme power and 
fascination she carries conviction through four centuries. Jolting 
across Castile in a covered waggon to found reformed convents of 
unflinching austerity, dancing with a tambourine to amuse her nuns, 
scolding her confessor for riding a bad mule: in every detail hers 
remains so assured an excellence that we are not surprised to find 
her snapping her fingers at the Inquisition, showing undisguised 
interest in the quality of a present of butter, or exclaiming “God 
deliver me from sullen saints! ” 

With Thérése of Lisieux we exchange, as Miss Sackville West 
puts it, the El Greco for the oleograph. To the impious this Norman 
saint appears at first view as a sentimental self-dramatiser, grimly 
determined to hold the centre of every stage, whether by flinging 
herself on the Pope’s knees or, in the family profession of religion 
(two sisters preceded her as nuns and both her parents had wished 
for a monastic life), by outdoirg everyone in sweetness and self- 
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abnegation. Nor will the @utobiographical “Histoire printaniérg 
d’une petite fleur blanche ” do much to soften their antipathy. To 
react thus, however, is both to ignore Thérése’s genuine force of 
character and to under-estimate the enormous influence and im 
portance of bad books. So great at the end of the last war was the 
following of the little bride of the little child Jesus, as she liked 
to consider herself, that “the Prefect of the Congregation of Rites 
remarked that they had better hasten to glorify the little saint jf 
they did not want the voice of the peoples to run ahead of them.” 
Such is the theme. Is the author a little naive in her treatment 
of mysticism, of the conflict between monasticism and the world 
(after all, it is easy to point to many—Aloysius Gonzaga for instance 
—who have been far more effective from within their monastery 
walls than they would have been from without), or of the withdrawal 
of divine grace? Does she spend either too much or too little time 
on the medical history of her saints? ; too little for a complety 
diagnosis, too much if she is primarily concerned with results, the 
experience achieved, rather than with physical causes or means? 
Perhaps. Still, she has set herself a task of extraordinary interes 
and difficulty, and in much of it, particularly in the evocation of 4 
place, a period, an atmosphere, she is outstandingly successful. | 
wish she had increased our debt by adding to her skilfully choseg 
illustrations an index and a bibliography. LettTice Fow ter. 


An American View 


The Making of Modern Britain. By John Bartlet Brebner and Alka 
Nevins. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


‘WHEN journalists and politicians tempt us to despair of ever being 


allowed to live in friendship with America, we may remembet 
that they are not the only elements in the formation of opinion 
There are others which may have an influence, such as the cream 
of manhood now constituting the armed forces of the two nations 
And in peace as well as war there are the scholars and students 
who cross the Atlantic to work and make the best of what they 
find among the people on the other side. Carnegie and Guggenheim 


_and Rhodes have so arranged it that the scholar traffic is mainly 


a one-way stream, which is a pity; for if there were as many 
English men and women going to the centres of American learning 
and living plainly and working hard, as there are Americans doing 
the like here, the bonds of friendship would be -by so much the 
stronger. Friendship, friendliness, natural courtesy and good 
temper, tolerance and modesty, these are the common qualities of 
the American scholar folk who come here. In the years between 
the wars those of us who were engaged in historical research have 
known many of them, and can wish that there were more, and 
more of us to know them. This commerce of scholarship is a 
bridg: capable of bearing much. 

The book under review is a scholars’ contribution to under- 
standing. It is not a textbook, but an account for the Americana 
general reader of the processes by which the British State and 
people have become what they are. It is skilfully written. A short 
account of a long history is a difficult undertaking. If one sticks 
to generalisations and cuts out detail, the result is a cascade of 
abstract statements that become boring after the first chapter and 
unreadable before the end. The detail has to go in, but in a short 
book there is not room for much of it, and art governs its selection. 
J. R. Green was perhaps the greatest master of the art of choosing 
detail, and the charm of his Short History rested upon that. But 
his book, though he called it short, was a great deal longer than this 
one. Here, so great is the compression, the detail must itself 
consist of minor generalisations, but they can nevertheless be made 
to yield character and outline: 

Yet Britons repeatedly disappointed the two German socialists 
{Marx and Engels] by failing to take the leading role in world 
revolution. In fact, British labor leaders showed a most exasperating 
fatherly condescension towards the many kinds of political refugees 
from the Continent who made London their haven from persecution. 
The British workman . . . was likely to be more concerned about 
teaching British ways to the thousands. of continental immigrants 
who were entering the labor market than receptive to the teachings 
of foreign political and economic theorists. 

The authors’ general standpoint in depicting modern British 
politics is akin to that of the Liberals, although Conservative achieve- 
ments are generously treated. There is perhaps a tendency t 
rationalise nineteenth-century politics as a class-contest between 
aristocracy and democracy rather than as a largely agreed develop- 
ment from one to the other. From 1832, at amy rate, there was 
no class-contest in British politics, for the Chartists simply failed 
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to raise one. The Victorian Englishman rather liked his lords, and 
thought them a superior species to those found in other countries ; 
and, so far as this was a comparison of political bosses, he was not 
altogether wrong. Not until 1909-11, when the ineptitude of Con- 
servative leadership enabled Mr. Lloyd George to depict normal 
party warfare as a peers versus people campaign, was there any 
suggestion of a social schism, and then democracy was so little 
moved that it voted for itself against its oppressors merely in the 
proportion of fifty-one to forty-nine. 

There are many shrewd hits in this book, judgements and points 
of view which strike an English reader as unhackneyed, and when 
the authors disapprove of British action they do not disguise their 
opinions. That is all to the good, and we may heartily wish their 
history success and many readers. J. A. WILLIAMSON. 


A Plan for India 


The Future of India: The Third Part of a Report on the 
Constitutional Problems in India submitted to the Warden and 
Fellows of Nuffield College, Oxford. By R. Coupland. (Oxford 
University Press. 6s. 6d.) 

Mr. AMERY, not long ago, likened the controversy among Indians 

over their future constitution to the efforts of wasps, buzzing 

against an impenetrable pane of glass, when a window stood open 
beside, through which they could fly if only they could find it. 

Perhaps, if this simile is just, it is a reproach to the British that, 

as well as throwing open the window, they have not done more to 

help the buzzing wasps to find their way out. We, whom history 
has made responsible for the fate of India, cannot turn our back on 
the Indian constitutional problem by saying it is for Indians them- 
selves to solve it. India has been told that after the war she can 
frame her future constitution as she pleases, provided only that she 
can reach agreement within herself ;.but it remains the duty of 
British statesmanship to help her to reach that agreement, not only by 
encouraging it by all opportune tactical means, but also by offering, 
from the wells of our experience in statecraft, plans and devices on 
which Indians may agree more readily than on the traditional forms 
of parliamentary democracy which we have offered in the past. 
Professor Coupland, whose two volumes on the constitutional 
history of India and her current political affairs give us the indis- 
pensable background for such an attempt, has now completed his 
report for Nuffield College with a third volume exploring the possi- 
bilities of the future and expounding, for British and above all Indian 
consideration, his own suggestions for a solution. For him, as for 
all serious contemporary students of Indian affairs, it is the Hindu- 

Muslim conflict which seems the chief, ‘indeed the only really 

formidable obstacle in the way of India’s free nationhood. He 

shows how parliamentary self-government of the British type in the 

Indian provinces, with an executive representing the majority of 

the legislature, not only failed to ease that conflict but made jt far 

more bitter, largely because of the short-sightedness of the Congress 
in exacting from all Ministers, in provinces where the Congress had 

a clear majority, allegiance to a centralised Congress party dictator- 

ship. To the militant Indian Muslim, majority rule now seems to 

| 
| 
| 
| 
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mean Congress raj, which means Hindu raj, and is to be fought to 
the death. ; 

Professor Coupland’s proposals begin with the provincial consti- 
tutions from which this harsh experience has been gathered. He 
would have, as in the Swiss confederation, an executive elected from 
the legislature by proportionate voting, and thus representative of 
minority as well as majority, and free from peril of upset by a 
vote of the major community or party. From these provinces, with 
neighbouring States conjoined, he would build regional federations, 
having similar constitutions on the Swiss model, and exercising (in 
part “concurrently” with the all-India Centre) certain functions 
hitherto regarded as Central. This part of his project is rather 
sketchy, and deserves elaboration. Following the suggestion of Mr, 
Maurice Yeatts, the Indian Census Commissioner, he conceives four 
regions—Indus, Ganges, Ganges-Brahmaputra Delta ‘and Deccan— 
corresponding to the main water systems which mean so much to 
India’s economic life. Upon the regions he would rear in turn a 
Central Government, with a curious and interesting constitution 
enabling the regions to vote as solid blocs and possibly fusing legis- 
lature and executive in a single compact organ, which would exercise 
essential common functions of all India as “ agency ” for the regions, 

This complex scheme is of course aimed, not only at the devolu- 
tion of powers, which is essential for sound administration in so vast 
and varied a country as India, but also at overcoming the paradox. of 
India’s need for constitutional unity, at least for purposes of defence 
with everything that that implies, in face of the equally imperious 
Muslim demand for separate nation status which would save them 
from subjection to the Hindu majority of all India. With his two 
Muslim-majority, two Hindu-majority regions, Professor Coupland 
squares this circle. 
is, his inventive and cogently presented plan deserves the fu'lest 
study, both by Indians eager for their country’s advance to freedom 
in unity, and by Englishmen eager to see in India their own 
promises redeemed, their own faith in democracy justified. 

H. V. Hopson. 


Falstaff and the Prince 


The Fortunes of Falstaff. By John Dover Wilson. (Cambridge 
University Press. 6s.) 

PROFESSOR J. Dover® WILSON has written a most interesting and 
learned book on Falstaff which in the main is directed at the 
misconceptions of certain famous critics, including Andrew Bradley. 
Mere literary men who are not Shakespearean scholars who know 
the plays in the theatre as well as in the study will not need Professor 
Wilson’s correction. On the contrary, they will be surprised that 
it was possible for any good critic, such as Bradley certainly was, 
ever to have gone so far astray as to accuse Shakespeare of haying 
in Falstaff “created so extraordinary a being, and fixed him so 
firmly on his intellectual throne that when he sought to dethrone him 
he could not.” As Professor Wilson acutely observes of such critics, 
“it is they, and not Shakespeare, who have been swept off their 
feet by Falstaff.” Would it surprise Professor Wilson if today 
most of us were more interested in the Prince than in Falstaff? 

I confess when I recently. saw Henry IV, Parts I and II, I was 
again struck by the fact that the Prince, not Falstaff, is the hero 
of the play, and that the character of the Prince and his relationship 
to his father is not only the play’s very core, providing the ‘one 
great scene which makes it immortal (the scene between Prince Hal 
and the King where he takes the crown from his father’s head), 
but that it was the greatness of Shakespeare’s conception of ‘the 
Prince that was the cause of Falstaff. Critics like Hazlitt, for 
instance, who have attacked Shakespeare’s Henry V, have done so 
in the stress of a political anti-monarchical frenzy, flying right in 
the face of evidence that Shakespeare in his Prince Hal and King 
Henry V was presenting his ideal of the Head of a State. Nothing 
could be move perceptive than Professor Wilson’s comparison of 
Hotspur’s and Prince Henry’s respective conceptions of honour, or 
more apt than his quotation of H. N. Hudson’s explanation of the 
resignation to Falstaff by the Prince of the credit for his victory. 
Shakespeare drew the portrait of a Prince so magnanimous that to 
explain his roystering days before responsibility came to him he 
had to create a companion in frivolity of tremendous stature. 

Quite effective is Professor Wilson’s exposure of the baselessness 
of the charge that Prince Henry’s dismissal of Falstaff is brutal. 
It is the undue fondness of cloistered and austere scholars for 
the bacchanalian junketings of Falstaff which renders them unjust 
to Prince Henry, who as a companion in such mischief never 
let it completely cloud his judgement. Professor Wilson claims 
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that in this book he has gone back to Dr. Johnson to find views 
similar to his own, and his quotations from Johnson support his 
contention that, for example, Johnson’s “seven sentences tell us 
more about Shakespeate’s Falstaff . . . than is to be found in Brad- 
ley’s twenty-seven eloquent pages.” And to those who might differ 
from me in my opinion that Shakespeare created in his Prince Hal 
and King Henry V his ideal Englishman of action, I commend Dr. 
Johnson’s remarkable description of the Prince, terminating in the 
words: “The character is great, original and just.” ir 
Professor Wilson might have pointed out that Bradley’s criticism 
was typical of the liberal humanitarianism of his times. An inclina- 
tion towards political imertia and pacificism set in during the 
nineteenth century, perhaps in a subconscious effort to turn away 
from the brutalities of mere economic exploitation, which is so 
much more ruthless than war. Whatever the cause, we had come 
to despise that martial virtue of which King Henry V is the greatest 
exponent in our history, and which Shakespeare so justly acclaimed ; 
but when we of the present generation see Henry IV, Part II, in the 
theatre we are as exhilarated by Prince Harry as we have been 
by the great speeches of Churchill in the present war, for we see in 
him the man of action—Shakespeare’s fellow-creation to Hamlet, 
the man of thought. These two great complementary figures are a 
sufficient demonstration of Shakespeare’s unique comprehensiveness. 
W. J. Turner. 


Fiction 


By Roger Grinstead. (Secker and Warburg. 


Some Talk of Alexander. 
7s. 6d.) 
Responsibility. By James Agate. (Hutchinson. 8s. 6d.) 
Spylight. By Walker Taylor. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 8s. 6d.) 
The Fallen Sparrow. By Dorothy B.Hughes. (Nicholson and Watson. 
8s. 6d. 
Dinner my New York. By Sydney Fowler. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
8s. 6d.) 
A week for specialists perhaps! Mr. Roger Grinstead’s first novel, 
Some Talk of Alexander, deals with the training of guardsmen. Most 
of his material fits tautly into a neat brief frame of time. His final 
chapter, short without being sweet, is in the nature of a postscript ; 
though not of the kind one sometimes hears on a Sunday evening 
after the news: “It was several months later, and somewhere the 
Second World War still raged with unabated ferocity.” It might have 
been wise of Mr. Grinstead to let us into the secret of how and why 
his central figure, the diffident and sensitive Martin Roule, became a 
guardsman. Is this a flaw? Or does the author, since we are not 
given the whole progress of the metamorphosis, intend us to accept 
Swift’s definition of a nice man? Mr. Grinstead tempers his night- 
mare study of a completely masculine stronghold with irony. He 
tackles its limitations of lodging and language with wit and courage. 
Martin Roule happens to be clever at Morse. The authorities decide 
they can make more and better use of him with stripes up: so he 
is bounced into accepting promotion. He funks warning his com- 
panions of “the Piggery ” of the glory to come, being fully aware of 
how they will greet the news. His first day as a corporal is hell, but 
by the end of it he is beginning to appreciate its advantages, and by 
the final chapter he has become a sergeant. ; 





WILL YOU LIGHT 
A CANDLE? 









‘All ye who Christians be, 

Will you not list t2 me 

Who have so often prayed 

! might not be afraid? 

fam a little frightened—cant you see? 
Oh, light my little candle here for me.’ 


EDNA NORMAN (by permission) 


The National Children’s Home has 
answered the cry of nearly 29,000 


girls and boys in need. Your gift 
will help us to help thousands more 


FIVE GUINEAS covers the admission costs of one child. 


l enclose my Gift of é 3 : to light a Candle in the National Children’s Home 
ARE ee antpeaoes —— - - — 
ADDRESS — . . — ii —s 


(Ss) — 


NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME 


Chief Offices: HIGHBURY PARK, LONDON, N.5. (fo AND ORPHANAGE 
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Mr. Agate has salvaged his first novel from the scrap-heap of 
Nineteen-nineteen, and offers it anew, with a preface consisti 
largely of excerpts from a review of it, written by the late Humber 
Wolfe, in which the author of Responsibility is assured of a place 
on Mount Olympus by the side of Jean Ingelow. Fortified, if not too 
secure of the rocky premise, Mr. Agate modestly confesses: “ All the 
writing at the beginning and end of the book is very fine. I cannot 
handle words like this now.” He is afraid he has lost the knack, 
His legion of admirers will be delighted with this pre-Ego period 
piece, which characteristically opens with a tag from the French. The 
hero, a Beau with a Bohemian bent, tells the story of his own youth- 
ful life and adventures; of his friends and his mistress, of his 
personal ambitions and his success, larding all liberally with-the chit. 
chat of stage and music-hall, literary scraps and gleanings, with 
treasures and trifles, indeed with every kind of chip we are accus- 
tomed to expect from an agate mine! 

A bunch of thrillers. Mr. Taylor’s brisk yarn moves from England 
to Germany, from Germany to France and home again. Topicality 
gives Spylight pride of place and its inspiration is the continued 
battle of the Atlantic in this present war. The story is fast and slick 
with plenty of complications. Germany is anxious to obtain an anti- 
submarine device that we have invented; we, for our own ends, 
allow her to steal it, but in place of the German agent an Englishman 
is successfully substituted. He is, naturally, the hero. His adventures 
are many and furious, he is able to liquidate a whole gang of 
influential Nazis and destroy the submarine gadget into the bargain, 
The story has a love interest, for our hero encounters a German girl 
whom he knew in pre-war days. She works for an important naval 
man who has headquarters in Paris. She is most useful, but gets 
murdered eventually. The book ends with our hero: “one of the 
first troops to scramble ashore on to the rubble that had once been 
Pantellaria.” 

The Fallen Sparrow, as readers of The So Blue Marble will expect, 
is an even more exotic specimen of thrillery. It opens in Spain, has 
an interlude in Portugal, then moves to America in the days before 
the war. Hidden treasure, in the nature of Babylonian relics, tempt 
Hitler and he sends his agents after them. Their new owner, a young 
American, suffering from a breakdown as the result of his experiences 
in Spanish prisons, returns to New York on hearing that a close 
friend is dead. Suicide is the verdict generally accepted, but Miss 
Hughes’ hero knows it is murder! He knows that there are sinister 
forces from Europe at work ; but another of his friends meets an 
unpleasant doom before he succeeds in rounding up the criminal 
gang. Here are plenty of brittle glamour girls and a background of 
mink and money. 

Mr. Fowler is an old hand at the game, in consequence his even 
more complicated scramble Dinner in New York is told with an 
airy matter-of-factness which all tellers of tall stories will envy, 
American gangsters in London and English financiers in New York 
are the main characters. The plot is most elaborate: American 
gangsters have placed a large sum of money in a bank over here, and 
when they turn up to collect the trouble starts, getting faster, more 
furious, on every subsequent page. Two murder mysteries are solved 
in due course, but these are merely by the way ; for Mr. Fowler and 
his characters the chase is all. Joun Hampson. 


Shorter Notices 





Double Lives. An Autobiography by William Plomer. (Cape. 9s. 6d.) 


WILLIAM PLOMER, born in 1903, in the interim between the two 
world wars quickly emerged as the most versatile of the younger 
writers of talent. This very quality has become rare, and is’ regarded 
with suspicion in an age of specialists, and this may well be the 


reason why he has not received as much praise and recognition as 


some of his contemporaries. He has published novels, poems and 
short stories, written a couple of lively biographies, and a number 
of stimulating critical introductions: these details by no means 
cover the extent of his literary range. 
Lives he gives an entertaining and vivid account of his forebears 
and the first twenty-five years of his own career. His life, as anyone 
familiar with his writing will expect, has been exciting and various. 
Born in South Africa, as a boy he journeyed backwards and forwards 
between that country and this frequently, and in doing so sampled 
several differing kinds of educational precept and practice. After 
a period at Rugby during the last war, failing eye-sight caused his 
return to South Africa, where he enjoyed a second spell at the school 
under the control of the Mirfield Fathers in Johannesburg. His 
parents offered to send him to Oxford, but instead he chose to work 
on a farm. Later he joined his family, helping them to run a trading 


In his autobiography Double » 
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P of [A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
onsisting olution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
Humbert November 30th. Envelopes should be received not later than first post thgt day and 
a lai must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp. 

Place Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
f Not too The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 
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‘I lost my Mummy and Daddy and my home and 
toys through a bomb, but I am happy now and safe.” 
Please help with donations or in your Will. 
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rc “ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 
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. A material contribution to the cruet. green. (5, 4.) . . . 
17. Characteristically southern, thought Who have 800 poor boys and girls in their care. 
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The winner of Crossword No. 243 is Miss MOLLIE GEORGESON, Help us to answer 

Milton House, Wick. the cry of AFRICA 

:. 6d.) ——— == = for the Word of God. 
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7 The British & Foreign Bible Society 
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store among the Zulus. At the age of twenty-two, having had his 
first novel published by Leonard and Virginia Woolf, he left South 
Africa for a fortnight’s visit to Japan, where he stayed three years, 
earning a frugal living as a teacher. H<7s self-portrait d-scloses a 
determinist whose views are eclectic and well informed ; a writer 
endowed with sensibility, charm and wit; an intellectually curious 
person, fully aware of the possibilities of life and art. “ Civilisa- 
tion has many dialects but speaks one language, and its 
Japanese voice will always be present to my ear, like the pure and 
liquid notes of the bamboo flute in those tropical evenings on the 
Indian Ocean when I heard it for the first time, speaking of things 
far more important than war, trade and empires—of unworldliness, 
lucidity and love.” 
The Nationat Ballet. By Arnold L. Haskell. (A. and C. Black. 10s. 6d.) 
Robert Helpmann. By Caryl Brahms. (Batsford. 18s.) 
Since the late Miss Lilian Baylis concentrated in 1931 at Sadler’s 
Wells the scattered elements of the English school of ballet—which 
had arisen under the inspiration of Diaghilev’s Russian Ballet— 
into a coherent and permanent company at her newly acquired 
theatre, there has developed in this country the most original and 
artistic organisation of this difficult but entrancing art outside of 
Russia. It has won a very large public in London and in the pro- 
vinces, to which the persistent success of its seasons during the war 
and the flow of books on the subject bear witness. There is room, 
however, for the excellent book of Mr. Haskell’s, which is not only 
a history of the Sadler’s Wells ballet and its English predecessors, 
but a manifesto of its future possibilities, and nobody could write 
on the subject with more authority and justness than he. The 
book on Robert Helpmann, on the other hand, seems distinctly 
premature. An excellent mime-dancer, Mr. Helpmann has, so 
far, only one ballet to his credit as a choreographer, which has 
.more than a mere professional competence—that is Hamlet. A 
great deal of nonsense has been written for and against this striking 
ballet, whose chief merit is that it is not a choreographic rendering 
of Shakespeare’s play, but a nightmare fantasy based on it, in which 
are combined—in a unity rarely ever achieved—music, décor and 
choreography. It is too soon to panegyrise Mr. Helpmann as a 
choreographer worthy of comparison with past-masters or even 
with Frederick Ashton or Ninette de Valois, each of whom has far 
more excellent work to their credit. 
A Picture Book. By Frank O’Connor. 
(Cuala Press. 20s.) 
Now that Ireland or Eire is inaccessible to most of us, we are 
able to prize nearer their true value the beautiful productions of 
the Cuala Press, of which this is one. It is good to see that the 
Press still flourishes and maintains its high standard. This delightful 
book of travel in Eire will. deepen our nostalgia for that beautiful 
country, as it has the real flavour of the land and the people. The 
line drawings of Elizabeth Rivers have a spare sureness of hand 
and an imaginative rightness as well as being unusually in place 
with the typography. Altogether a charming book and well worth 
the price for its quality. 


Illustrated by Elizabeth Rivers. 








THE PRIVATE ENTERPRISE GROUP IDEA FOR ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 


They went of their 
own free will 


They went to the four corners of 
the earth with no conscious in- 
tention of building an Empire but 
inspired by the urge to carve out a 
future for themselves. 

In creating their own opportuni- 
ties, they laid the foundation of new 
nations. In striving for their own 
good they secured the common 
good — here is the true worth of 
individual endeavour. 

At Edmundsons we've built a great 
enterprise which supplies electric 
power to a quarter of the area of 
England and Wales. We'vecreated _ belief that the world can still benefit 
order out of something like chaos; from enterprise such as_ this 


EDMUNDSONS ELECTRICITY CORPORATION 


A Private Enterprise serving, through sixteen companies, a quarter of the area of England and Wales 












provided a much better service for 
vast numbers of people and, in 
mainly rural districts, we've brought 
prices down below those ruling in 
many built-up areas. It’s our 


ites sm 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 
AFTER [Ast week’s shake-out, which in some of the more volatile 
shares amounted to a minor slump, markets are again lifting their 
head. At this stage it is too early to say that investors have adjusted 
their views sufficiently to resume buying with genuine confidence, 
It does seem, however, that there is enough evidence to suggest a 
strong likelihood that the worst of the recession is over. The drying. 
up of selling indicates that the over-bought positions have been 
cleared up and that the main army of investors have not revised 
their estimates of post-war prospects to the point which would call 
for a further substantial downward adjustment of prices. On the 
contrary, the falls which did take place, ranging between § per cent 
and 20 per cent. in the various speculative groups, have undoubtedly 
attracted a little buying on cautious and selective lines. Markets 
are, in fact, convalescent and already look well set for gradual 
recovery. 
A.E.C, PUZZLE 

Confidence in the blue chips of the industrial ordinary share 
market has been strengthened by the announcement of a § per cent 
tax-free bonus by the Associated Equipment Company. After main- 
taining the distribution on the £1,500,000 of ordinary capital at 
74 per cent., tax free, for seven years, the directors have now seen 
fit to supplement this payment by a tax-free bonus of 5 per cent 
without offering any explanation other than is afforded by the profit 
figures. For the year to September 30th net profits: are disclosed 
as having risen sharply from £141,500 to £227,500, both figures 
having been struck after providing for taxation. As the § per cent 
tax-free bonus calls for £75,000, it is clear that this additional amount 
has been covered by the increase in profits. What is not clear, 
however, is the nature of the rise in profits, remembering that this 
company, like so many others, is operating against 100 per cent 
E.P.T. What the market and stockholders would like to know is 
whether the figure of £227,500 has been influenced by some non- 
recurring factor such as an adjustment of taxation charge. It seems 
a pity, in the circumstances, that the board has not seen fit to clarify 
the position in making its preliminary announcement, but apparently 
stockholders will have to await the chairman’s statement for a full 
explanation. 

Meantime, Stock Exchange dealers have been understandably 
diffident about quoting the £1 units on any firm basis. While the 
price has been advanced from 65s. to 7os., the higher level is some- 
what nominal. If the tax-free bonus can be regarded as in the 
nature of a regular distribution, raising the rate to 12} per cent, 
tax free, thea the right price would surely be nearer £5 than {4 
If, on the other hand, the rise ir, profits has been due to non- 
recurring factors, the present quotation is not far wrong. In either 
event, this company’s post-war outlook seems to be good. 


BOWATER’S GROUP POSITION 


True to their promise to make a start with cash payments on the 
preference capital, the directors of the Bowater’s group of paper 
mills have now declared 2} years’ dividends on the senior preference 
issues. This still leaves another two years’ dividends to be cleared 
off on the preferences in question, as well as about four years’ arrears 
on several important junior préferences. All the same, shareholders 
will welcome their board’s decision as an encouraging indication of 
the strength of the zroup’s liquid resources and of the trading out- 
look. So far as the latter is concerned, the recent increase of 114 per 
cent. in newsprint supplies suggests that in the current year this 
group should achieve a further recovery in earnings. Of the various 
securities in the Bowater’s group the best value for money now 
seems to be Bowater’s Paper Mills £1 74 per cent. cumulative par- 
ticipating preferences, carrying four years’ arrears and quoted around 
23s. 6d. From an even longer-term speculative standpoint Edward 
Lloyd Investment £1 5 per cent. cumulative preference shares ais0 
look attractive around 12s. 6d. In this case the resumption of divi- 
dends must await the time when Edward Lloyd has cleared off its 
own preference arrears and is able to make payments on its ordinary 
stock, the investment company’s income being entirely dependent on 
revenue from the holding of Edward Lloyd ordinary. 





The fact that goods made of raw materials m short supply owing 
to war conditions are advertised m this sournal should not be taken 
as an tmdication that they are necessarily available tor export. 
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THE 


BARNEYS 
IN THE 
NAVY 


“Having been a devotee of your 





inform me how I could obtain this 
Barneys ®Punchbowle for the past delightful Tobacco whilst living in 
three vears, finding it all that a a remote region of Africa 
pipe-lover could desire,I shouldbe where I will be stationed for a 
more than obliged if you would considerable period.” 

[From a Lieut.-Commander, RN 4 


i TRiB UTE “To JOHN SINCLAIRS 


. Barneys 





Barneys (Medium), Punchbowle (Full), Parsons Pleasure (Mild), 2/94 oz. 





A Lancashire War Medalist 


MORE NEED THAN 
EVER FOR HIS 
magnificent service 


In the first three and a half years of War 
the Lifeboat Service rescued over 5,000 
lives. More lives were rescued in three 
and a half years of War than in the last fourteen years of peace, 

Send a contribution, however small, as your share in this 


great work. 
ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. 
Th EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 


FALSE TEETH 


Comfort and Cleanliness 


Does your dental plate effectively replace the teeth you have 
lost? To do so it must fit correctly and it must be kept 
in perfect hygienic condition. To derive greater comfort 
and satisfaction from your denture than ever before use :— 


KOLYNOS 


DENTURE FIXATIVE DENTURE POWDER 


makes false teeth fit firmly, for cleaning artificial teeth, 
1/3d and 3/3d. 1/3d per tin. 


From all chemists 
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In the BLACK-OUT 


The Railways are giving as much light 
as they are permitted. You can make 


the black-out “lighter” if you— 
@ Keep the blinds down. 

@ Tell your fellow passengers the names of the stations. 
@ Be sure your train is at the platform before alighting- 
@ Close the carriage door after you. 

@ Have your ticket ready at the barrier. 


RAILWAY EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 











IN CURABLES 
See 4 Home 


from 


Home 


We give real HOME LIFE 
in the Home at STREAT- 
HAM to 80 incurable in- 
valids, and also provide life 
pensions for 300 others able 
to be with friends or relatives. 
All are largely dependent on 
us for help and necessities of 
life and we 
APPEAL FOR HELP 








this patient, hands and feet twisted with Arthritis 
is a member of the Handicrajt Class, pluck’h 
resists total incapability by weaving. 


Legacies, Subscriptions and Donations are urgently needed. 


THE BRITISH HOME and HOSPITAL 
for INCURABLES 


ot the Middle Class) 


STREATHAM, S.W.16 








Telephone : GIPSY HILL 1641 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 


N° POINTS REQUIRED 





King Six 


Cigars can give points to any 
other smoke These grand Cigars, 
with their mild Havana flavour, are 
a welcome present for any man who 

iates quality Is. Pach. 


appre 











PERSONAL 


» URNT, torn and moth-eaten garments (except Knit- 

» wear) Invisibly Mended in one week. Send or call, 
Mark clearly damages to be mended.—Bett INVISIBLE 
Menpvers, Ltp., 73, New Bond Street, W.1 

tANCER SUFFERER (329/43).—Poor widow living 
( alone Extra nourishment needed. Please help. 
Jewellery gratefully received.—NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 


CaNcer Rerer, 2(S), Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 
UTTON ONE WEER SHORTHAND is learned in 
| ) twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to S. R. Dutton, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1. 
YOLLOW THE LEADER Guy’s Hospital, S.E.1, 
I: acknowledges with gratitude 250,000,000 records 
on 1,000 miles of used film from the Midland Bank for 
Guy’s film sglvage. Your old films and negatives will 
also help the national effort if sent to APPEAL SECRETARY. 
+ IVE CLOCHES THIS CHRISTMAS.—There’s no 
I more useful, enduring or patriotic Gift. Trial set 
(12) Small Tent Cloches 21/6. Half-set (24) 38/6. Half-set 


to) Low Barn Cloches 38/6. Full Set_(20) 67/6. To 
Scotland 23/-, 41/-, 72/6 respectively. Delivery in time 
if you order Ar ONCE.—Cnase Lrp., Dept. E.G., 


Chertsey, Surrey 
* RAMOPHONE RECORDS.—Collector purchases old 
T vocal operatic by foreign singers. Partics. to BEDWELL, 
$0, Southview Drive, South Woodford, London, E.18. 
AVE YOU “A LITERARY BENT ” ?—Develop it 
profitably through personal tuition at the LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM Training in Journalism, 
Short Stories, Article Writing, Poetry, Radio Plays. Each 
course now offered at REDUCED FEES. Personal coaching 
by correspondence.—Write for free advice and book to 
Prospectus Dept., L .S.J., s7 Gordon Square, London, 
W.C.t Mus. 4574. 
ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d. carbon 
] 4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFar ane (C.), 
The Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
OWER half -of Queen Anne house, facing south over 
L, Clapham Common. Two sitting-rooms, including 
fine panelled first-floor drawing-room, two bedrooms each 
with communicating fitted bathroom, dining-room and 
completely-equipped kitchen with automatic gas, constant 
hot water, electric cooker and refrigerator. ‘Thermostatic 
electric heating in all rooms. Telephone on each floor, 
gardens front and back, garage and sun shelter. Close bus, 


tram and tube; only 20 minutes Whitehall. Fitted hall 
and staircarpet could be left by arrangement. Rent: 
£150 p.a. exclusive.—Box 100. 


ONOMARK.—Confidential London Address. Letters 
A redirected, ss. p.a—Write BM/MONO 23, W.C.r1. 
VBI RANG, Literary Typist. MSS promptly and 
‘ intelligently copied Long experience. Moderate 
charges. 17, Hampstead Hill Gardens, London, N.W.3. 
(Hampstead 3854). 
T HERE’S MUCH extra nourishment in BERMALINE 
BREAD. It restores energy, invariably remedies 
troubles, and pleases everyone because it is so 
Will help save Shipping, too. Ask Baker, or 
write BeERMALINE, Fairley St., Glasgow, S.W.1. 
‘HE TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College, South 
| Molton Street, W.1. Residential Branch at Gerrards 
Cross, Bucks. Founded 1910. May. $306-7-8. 
\ d iano Accordions and other musical 
\ instruments Full particulars and price required. 
Cheque by return. Have also FOR-SALE large stocks of 
the above. Stamp with requirements.—BOTTERILLS, Music 
Department, High Street, Canvey, Essex. 
\ rT ANTED.—Model and Toy Railways, Trix, Hornby, 
Bassett and others, electric, clockwork or steam ; 
also Meccano Construction Outfits 
and anvthing of interest to the younger generation. Full 
particulars and price required; cheque by return. Have 
also FOR SALE large stocks of the above; stamp with 
requirements.—BoTTeRILLs, Models Department, High 
Street, Canvey, Essex. 
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Tory Democracy’s 
Better Britain 


By W. S. SHEPHERD 


Press and public acclaim this 
contribution to Post-War Policy. 
Brilliantly interweaves tradition 


and sweeping progress. 
Stimulating, provocative, yet practical. 
Booksellers or Post Free 1/-. 
PATRIA PRESS, LTD., 
168, Regent St., W.1 
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MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 
CATARRH: ANTISEPTIC THROAT 


Thomas Kerfoot & Co. Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley 
Lancashire 























WHERE DO WE 
GO FROM HERE—? 


Weall agree on one thing—that co-operation 
must be the foundation of post-war building. 


The Society of Friends has made a beginning. 
In 
CHUNGKING 
DELHI 
GENEVA 

LONDON 
and other strategic places, Quaker Inter- 
national Centres have been formed. Under 
International direction, these Centres are 
practical experiments in international co-op- 
eration. The work includes social service, 
relief and club work, lecture and discussion 
groups—indeed, any work .that deepens 

fellowship and understanding. 


Funds are needed for maintenance 
and development of this service. 


Please send a gift to 
FRIENDS SERVICE COUNCIL 
(Room E) 
Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.|! 
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CROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX. 


CREST HOTEL 


“A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.” 





Under the personal direction of Mrs. Eglinton 
Adams 4 fully equipped first-class Hotel, with 
nearby Golf and Riding. Cocktail Lounge. All}. 
weather tennis court. aft. Central heating 
throughout 








y JATCHES WANTED.—New Old, Disused, Out of 
Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash 
or offer by — —KAY’S (SN), 19 Hopwood Avenue, 


Manchester, 
W ke For PROFIT.—Send for free booklet— 
REGENT _Instrtu TE (Dept. 85G), , Palace Gate, Ws 
EDUCATIONAL 

| AMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 

Principal : Mrs. E. E. R. THorp, M.A. (Cantab.) 
First-class London training leading to work of national 
importance now and interesting post-war careers. Lovely 
country house in very safe area. Prospectus from : Secns- 
TARY, Heath House, Clungunford, Craven Arms, Shropshire. 

I bye STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuiti 
for -—,. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc_E —y 
B.Com., LL. B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees. 
instalments. = RM from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D, 
Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894). 
EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING 








4 —_—_— 
Six Open Scholarships value £30-£100, and additional 
Exhibitions of £50-£40, for general ability, Music and Ar, 
will be awarded in March. Basic fees, 150 gns. per annum, 
oh ae particulars, apply to THE HEADMASTER, 
B. Castle, M.A. (Oxon). 
| ITTLE ST. FRANCIS.—Small co-ed. discipl; 
4 Montessori group ; 2 vacs, age 4-73 safe, exc. health’ 
Flamstead, nr. St. Albans, Herts. Tel.: Markyate 284. 
§ ex ~ NOW and be prepared to ‘play your part in 
the post-war world at the QUEEN’S SECRE- 
rARIAL COLLEGE, 67, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7 (Westem 
6939), or in the country near Windsor, at Clarence Lodge, 
Englefield Green, Surrey (Egham 241 
EXHIBITIONS AND THEATRE 
K VENING THEATRE SCHOOL.—* The Theatre a 
4 an Art.” Speech and Stage Technique. Acting, 
Writing, Production. New Term January.—Details from 


a Dutton, 92, Gt. Russell Street, W.Cu. 
] N DON G R OU P 
d ss the Roy - Tyre Open until Nov. 25th. Daily, 


10 to 5. Sunda 

20 "Gu CENTU RY 
Galleries, 1a, King Street, S.W.1. 

10-1 


to 

F RENC H PAINTINGS.—Lefevr 
Daily 10~-5.30, 
Sats. 











ww" AFFAIRS TALKS at The Victory League, 
9, Carlos Place, Grosvenor Square, iI, On 
Tuesdays, at 6.15 p.m. November 23rd: “ The Indi- 
vidualist Point of View,’’ by Collin Brooks, M.C. (Editor 


of Truth). November 30th: “ Freedom Under Planning,” 
by Oliver Gollancz (Organising Secretary of The Fabian 
Society December 7th: Forum—“ Individualism ». 


Ian Fearn (Founder of The 


Planning.”” Chairman: L. 
Admission 


Victory League and Human Commonwealth), 


Free 
TEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE EDUCATION 
ih COMMITTEE 
HEATON SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MISTRESS 
Applications are invited for the post of Head Mistress of 
the Heaton Secondary School, as from 1st September, 1944. 
Candidates must be between 30 and 45 years of age on rst 
January, 1944, must be graduates of a British University, 
and must have had suitable secondary school experience. 
Commencing salary, £650 per annum, rising by annual 
increments of £25 to a maximum salary of £750 per annum. 
The prescribed form should be — to the undersigned 
not later than 31st December, 194 
rHOS. * ‘ALLING, 
City Education Office, Director of Education. 
Northumberland Road, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 2. 


SPEECH POWER 


The Rhetor Method of Mind Training for speech 
making is a scientific analysis of speaking, forming 
a scaffolding on which a _ successful speech on 
any subject may be built. This is taught by 
Correspondence Coursé and personal tuition. 





Particulars from 
RHETOR, 9, EAGLE HOUSE, JERMYN ST., S.W.1. 
(Abbey 2180.) 








FOYLES 
Xmas Books 


Wonderful Selection. 


121 Charing Cross Road, , W.C.2. 
"Phone: GERrard 5660 SHOP EARLY 
Close 4 p.m. Nov. 8 to Jan. 22. 
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